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“*“Stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free’’ 


(entennial Greeting 
| 1842—1942 


| : 
f| From Brethren in India to Brethren in the 
| United States and Canada: 
| “Let us make 1942 a year in which India and America shall 
be bound closer together than ever before in bonds of Christian 


love and service, in the Name of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


From the U.L.C.A.’s Omaha Convention to 
All Members: 


“Resolved that the United Lutheran Church call upon all 
pastors, congregations and synods to participate heartily and 
effectively in the celebration of the one-hundredth anniversary 
| of our foreign mission work in India, and also invite all other 


| __ Lutheran bodies, pastors and churches to observe this significant 


centenary of the beginning of the Foreign Mission Work of 


Lutherans in America.” 
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Credited to 1941 


Amonc achievements and developments in North American Lutheran- 
ism, Miss Mary Boozer, statistician for the National Lutheran Council, notes 


the following: 


In Lutheran Welfare there was a 
new desire on the part of agencies to 
re-appraise themselves in the light of 
current needs, as seen in many surveys 
of resources. Their demand for more 
trained workers and more training for 
their present staffs is leading Lutheran 
colleges to place more emphasis on 
social science courses. 

For the first time Lutheranism is 
being taught as a college subject in the 
University of Southern California. 

Full-time Lutheran student pastors 
were installed at the University of Wis- 
consin and University of Minnesota. 

The National Lutheran Council con- 
tinued its overseas broadcasts by Sta- 
tion WRUL with a Lutheran service 
each Sunday. The Lutheran Hour, 
originating in Station KFUO, St. Louis, 
estimated upon the basis of fan-mail 
volume a listening audience of at least 
seven million at each 1941 broadcast. 
A total of 300 stations broadcast its pro- 
gram; 70 foreign stations used it in 
Spanish and 15 in English. 

Dr. Henry Einspruch, head of the 


Baltimore Jewish Mission of the United 
Lutheran Church, brought out a new 
translation of the New Testament in 
Yiddish, the first to be produced in this 
country. The first edition of 25,000 
copies was exhausted even before it 
came from the press. 

More than $1,000,000 was realized in 
the 1941 appeals of ten seminaries and 
colleges of the United Lutheran Church. 

Two notable youth gatherings were 
the conventions of the Luther League 
in Kitchener, Ontario, and of the 
Walther League in New Orleans, La. 

The Missouri Synod made history in 
the production of a full-length film, 
purely religious and inspirational, 
called “The Power of God.” 

The United Danish Church initiated 
a campaign to raise $230,000 as a jubilee 
offering. 

The United Lutheran Church started 
a tract ministry. 

At its triennial convention in Fort 
Wayne, Ind., the Missouri Synod took 
steps toward a synod-wide women’s 
organization. 


Lutheran Layman Honored by Community 


Mr. Paul E. Monroe was awarded the 
“citizenship cup” by the Gastonia 
Civitan and Rotary Clubs of Gastonia, 
N. C., for outstanding service in the 
community. For two years this cup has 
been won by members of Holy Trinity 
Church, Gastonia, of which the Rev. 
George S. Bowden is pastor. The pres- 
entation was made by Mayor Garland. 

Mr. Monroe is an attorney, secretary 
of the local draft board, and prominent 
in American Legion and Red Cross 
work. 

Mr. Monroe became an active mem- 
ber of Trinity Church, where he has 
served as president of the church coun- 
cil, of the Bible class and of the Broth- 
erhood; president of the North Carolina 
Brotherhood; assistant superintendent 
of the Sunday school; and lay repre- 
sentative from the synod to the con- 
vention of the United Lutheran Church. 

For a number of years he has been 
home service secretary of the Red 
Cross, which entails handling of large 
sums of money and contacting persons 
in need of help from this national or- 
ganization. Mr. Monroe is a member of 
the Board of Trustees of Garrison Gen- 
eral Hospital and is the contact man 
between the hospital and the Duke En- 
dowment. In the American Legion he 
has occupied high office and has been 
a decided aid to veterans. 


Mr. Paul E. Monroe 


Mr. Monroe has given unstintingly of 
his time in the service of his church, 
his community, and his country. He is 
ever ready to give of his time, energy, 
and money to the furtherance of any 
worth-while cause without expectation 
of reward other than that which comes 
to a man when he has rendered service 
to others. 
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Good 
Character 
Can Take It 


ORDINARILY it is the man in the 
shop who attracts and deserves 
study and admiration. Longfellow’s 
poem—whose opening lines are fa- 
miliar to even school children—is 
one of several tributes to this 
“mighty man.” It is not only brawn 
and muscle that characterize him. 
He is a community figure. The clang 
of his hammer, the flame of fire, and 
the contacts he enjoys with young 
and old earn him the distinction he 
enjoys. TT Br hk 

No doubt the products of his daily toil lay hold on 
one’s imagination. He employs as his servant what is 
one of Nature’s greatest gifts to man. For who more 
than he makes of fire his tool, thereby providing his 
fellow men with that dominion of mind over matter by 
which the earth’s stores of metals are converted into 
machines of great value and numerous applications. 

Yes, quite correctly, we give first place to the man in 
the shop. But even he is limited in his accomplishments 
by his possession of equipment. Hammer and anvil are 
the necessary tools of his trade. He must have that on 
which to lay the piece of iron heated in the forge, if he 
is expected to fashion the shoe, shape the plough, and 
temper to metal toward strength and resistance to wear 
and rust. One gets an idea of the importance of the 
smith’s anvil when he tries to substitute for it a piece 
of wood or even a fragment of the hardest rock. 

The inexperienced observer of the output of a black- 
smith might be completely ignorant of the contribution 
made by the block of iron whose only use is to be 
pounded. True, experience has dictated a certain sort 
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of shaping and arrangements for cutting glowing strips 
of metal, but, in the main, an anvil is what resists the 
vigorous hammer blows of the smithy. Articles take 
shape against the resistance of this seemingly inert block 
of metal. Only as hammering and heat are withstood 
can the man with the mind produce tools. 

Our attention was recently captured by a comparison 
of persons and of groups-of people with the anvil in a 
blacksmith shop. “He can take it” or “We can take it” 
are assertions used to indicate the powers of resistance 
against which the impacts of social fashioning are aimed. 
We have terms that point to the absence of stamina in 
individuals or in communities and races. A person is 
called a quitter and a nation is declared to lack morale. 

Of what metal are we made? The question is as 
searching as any that can be asked. Has the anvil qual- 
ity been developed in us, or are we the creatures of 
circumstance? What part toward ability to take it is 
contributed by our training in homes and schools? 
Where does religion figure in the making of a man or 
the stamina of our nation? 
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is Chia in the News 


Church on the Air 


Down south the churches are rapidly increasing their 
use of radio time, reports Religious News Service. 

Throughout eastern Tennessee, western North Caro- 
lina, and southwestern Virginia “fully 75 per cent of the 
churches with membership of 250 or more either buy 
time regularly for broadcasting 
sermons, pay for announce- 
ments of the time of services, 
or sponsor singing organizations 
which ‘plug’ the names of the 
churches,” according to station 
program directors. 

The number of church pro- 
W grams on local broadcasts has 
jumped since the outbreak of 
war, because many ministers 
believe this is the time to ex- 
pect a revival of religious interest. 

Radio preachers build the biggest flock the quickest, 
announce the radio enthusiasts. 


Missionaries in Danger Zone 

A CAREFUL check on missionaries in the Far Eastern 
area indicates there are about 1,700 American Protestant 
representatives in the war zone. 

Eighty-two are in Japan. The Japanese authorities 
propose to exercise toward them “the same considera- 
tion in treatment which our government is said to be 
showing the Japanese within our borders,” states the 
Rev. J. J. Mickle of the Foreign Missions Conference. 

There are 862 Protestant missionaries in Japan-oc- 
cupied China, 424 in the Philippine Islands, 29 in Korea, 
56 in Indo-China, 83 in Thailand, 69 in British Malaya, 
59 in the Dutch East Indies. In addition there are more 
than 2,000 in free China and Burma. 

About 1,250 Roman Catholic missionaries from the 
United States remain in the eastern war zone. This 
number includes 534 priests, 52 seminarians, 143 broth- 
ers, and 530 sisters of various orders. 


No No-War Committee 

Asout 2,000 Protestant ministers had been enrolled 
as members of the “Ministers’ No-War Committee” pre- 
vious to December 1. Dr. Albert W. Palmer of Chicago 
was chairman. 

The name of the committee will be changed to 
“Churchmen’s Committee for a Christian Peace,” of- 
ficers announce. A new definition of the aims of the 
organization is being drawn up. 

Numerous clergymen who were on record as being 
unwilling to sanction war under any circumstances are 
explaining the positions they hold now that war has 
come. Says E. Stanley Jones in The Christian Century, 
“T do not feel called on to interfere with the war effort 
as such. I am a Christian, but I am also a member of a 
democracy. The majority has decided for war. As a 
believer in majority rule, I bow to that decision, even 
though not inwardly agreeing with it. 

“For the time being, reconciliation is ‘out’ as an ef- 
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fective program. But it is not out as an effective atti- 
tude, and I hope to maintain it within and have it ready 
when it is wanted.” 

Christian duty in wartime, according to a statement 
issued by the Federal Council, is to preserve the ideals 
of freedom and withstand propaganda of hatred. 


Lutheranism in the Curriculum 


Last fall the University of Southern California an- 
nounced that it would offer a course in Lutheranism. 
This action resulted from a request of the Missouri 
Synod Southern California district, based on the fact 
that the university had already established such courses 
of instruction in the tenets of other religious bodies. 

The course has now been under way for some months, 
taught by the Rev. C. W. Berner, who has been pur- 
suing graduate work at the university. Donations for 
books have been made by the Walther League and by 
Missouri Synod congregations. Academic credit is 
granted by the university for the class, which meets 
once weekly. The course includes study of the back- 
ground of the Reformation, Luther, the Lutheran con- 
fessions, spread of Lutheranism, and the problem of 
Lutheran union in America. 


Tax on Tickets 


INVESTIGATION of the exact meaning of the United 
States tax on admissions as it affects church benefit the- 
atricals and pageants has been made by Anson T. Mc- 
Cook, he reports in The Living Church. 

Section 541 of the Federal Revenue Act which be- 
came effective last October wipes out practically all 
tax exemptions on benefit theatricals, concerts, lectures, 
pageants, basketball games and similar affairs. If tickets 
are sold, a flat tax of 10 per cent must be paid. The tax 
is one cent on each ten cents or fraction thereof. 

The only direct exception is that no tax is imposed 
when an admission of less than ten cents is paid for a 
child under twelve years of age. Tax returns must be 
collected and made through the Internal Revenue office 
of the district. 

No tax is required when no admission is charged 
although a free-will offering is received. 


Restaurant Closed for Prayer 


THE lunch room owned by Harlan H. Walker in a 
busy suburban shopping center of Kansas City is open 
all night. It is also open all day. 

Mr. Walker has been worrying lately because his 
employees have no opportunity to attend church. He is 
not a church member himself, but, says Mr. Walker, “I 
believe the time has come when we should all try to 
get closer to God if this world is to be saved.” 

So now for an hour each Monday afternoon the doors 
of the restaurant are locked, the shutters closed, and 
Mr. Walker’s helpers engage in prayer and Bible study. 
“I got in touch with Mrs. Louelle Gordon, a teacher at 
the Kansas City Bible College,” explains Mr. Walker, 
“and employed her to come and conduct the services.” 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


\ By Jutius F. SEEBACH 


Switzerland, justly proud of her eminence in Europe’s 
cattle industry, is faced with the necessity of sharply 
reducing the sum total of her livestock. The reason 
rests with the embattled walls that now surround un- 
happy Switzerland on all sides. During the decades of 
her prosperity she was accustomed to trade her cattle 
for the food products of other countries, a process by 
which both profited in peace. The war has changed all 
that. Her commerce has been limited, and some of it 
commandeered; her profits destroyed; her former cattle 
customers unable to buy or offer any exchange. So 
Switzerland has been forced to consider radical changes 
in her domestic economy, if her people are not to starve. 
Swiss experts have pointed out that it takes 2.5 acres 
of cattle land to feed 2.4 persons, while the same acreage 
in cereals would feed 6.6 persons, and in potatoes it 
‘would support 16.4 persons. Therefore the cattle must 
give way to cereals and vegetables. At least, for a tem- 
porary test, Switzerland’s 910,000 cattle must be re- 
duced to 700,000; the oxen, the Swiss beasts of burden, 
from 785,000 to 554,000; the pigs from 1,000,000 to 
500,000. That means for the rest of the world a serious 
reduction in the supply of Swiss and Gruyere cheese. 
Unfortunately it means a drastic lowering for the Swiss 
of their diet standard. 


The Greek Orthodox Church has had many trials re- 
cently in the subjugated lands where once its eccle- 
siastical power was paramount. Even heavier sorrows of 
persecution and martyrdom have lately fallen to its 
lot in Yugoslavia because its patriarchs and priests have 
been strongly sympathetic toward Serbian patriotism. 
They have clearly had no small part in the heroic stand 
cf the Serbian people against the conquerors of their 
country. Patriarch Melimirovitch has been violently re- 
moved from the headship of the national Orthodox 
Church. Their School of Theology at Belgrade has been 
closed. Their monasteries in Croatia have been dis- 
persed. Bishop Platon has been put to death, and many 
Orthodox priests have been crowded into prisons. In 
Croatia, which was promised freedom for itself but 
found Italy appointed to be its master, Italian pressure 
is being used to force the Orthodox adherents to become 
_ Roman Catholics. All this is a part of an effort to en- 

noble the New Order and approve it to the people. The 
effort is apparent, and perhaps at times successful with 
the weak and fearful. Not as much can be said for the 
final psychological effect. 


The United States has just entered into a pact of 
henevolent neutrality with Admiral Robert, the French 
High Commissioner of Martinique. That the pact fell 
far short of what the public expected is certain to cause 
widespread uneasiness and to raise many questions. The 
implied promise of the past is that Martinique will not 
be used to the disservice of our land or its varied inter- 
ests in the Western Hemisphere. Under the circum- 
stances, the action of the administration is not assuring. 
Admiral Robert has repeatedly shown himself hostile 
to democratic ideas and practices. Many have been 


jailed in Martinique for opposing his views. Vichy itself 
has not been reliable in its former promises and practices 
as touching the U. S. A. That condition has made our 
Ambassador Leahy’s task unduly burdensome. In this 
particular case, when Germany demanded an explana- 
tion of the pact, the Vichy government professed to have 
no knowledge of the agreement. The reason for this 
shuffling procedure is obvious; Vichy is not a free sov- 
ereign state, and so its promises are valueless. 


Kubyshev, the emergency capital of Russia, is in the 
news for a religious rather than a political reason. Walter 
Kerr, the Herald-Tribune’s correspondent, reports by 
delayed wireless his observation of the religious activity 
in the new capital. Full congregations of about 2,000 
attend the services in the Pokrovskaya Cathedral there. 
Archbishop Andre told Mr. Kerr that the congregations 
were 50 per cent greater than before the war began, and 
that there was no outside interference with the church 
services or with the conduct of its affairs. He was frank 
to confess that during the week the church was not gen- 
erally well attended. The cathedral is evidently the only 
church in active operation. The 24 other churches in 
use before the revolution 25 years ago are still standing, 
but in various stages of disrepair and ruin. The Arch- 
bishop, however, thinks that if they were needed, and 
congregations could meet the expense of heat and main- 
tenance, the government would not forbid their use. He 
added, in words that may allay some skepticism: ‘“Re- 
ligious worship is free here. No one is forbidden to at- 
tend church.” In the summer between 100 and 200 chil- 
dren, and in the winter between 10 and 30 children, are 
baptized in the cathedral daily. 


Take a Moment for these items: A Christmas message 
came over the air from Berlin, somehow escaping the 
censor. It said, “Dear Listeners in North America: 
Even if you are enemies, I wish you a Merry Christmas.” 
Nice! .. . Women, un-uniformed, have been attached to 
the New Zealand detective branch of the police force. 
They are to specialize on complaints touching women, 
girls and children. . . . In India 320 Hindu leaders were 
arrested (December 25) under the defense laws. They 
were detained, not for treason, but because they were 
en route to a Hindu conference that had been banned, 
inasmuch as in time and place it coincided with a chief 
Moslem festival. This was to avoid a cause for religious 
riots, a stubborn source of weakness in India’s desire 
for self-government. . . . Yugoslavia’s Nazi-controlled 
administration has been imprisoning the resident rel- 
atives of the Yugoslav government-in-exile, holding 
them as hostages to block any action by the exiles... . 
British women have begun to hand out white feathers 
to men not in uniform. This action, seldom just and 
never in good form, seems rather belated and futile in 
the light of Britain’s man-response. . . The United States 
Treasury Department has within recent weeks taken 
charge of 20 to 25 plants in the Philadelphia area which 
were owned or controlled by Axis nationals. The same 
process has also been going on quietly elsewhere. 


J. Roy Strock, D.D., missionary in India 

since 1908. Outstanding in educational field. 

Recipient of Kaiser-i-Hind medal in recog- 
nition of public service 


Tuat there is no essential difference between Home 
Missions and Foreign Missions is not always realized by 
the supporters of these two activities of our United 
Lutheran Church. A missionary at home is usually able 
tc discover the nucleus of a congregation in the com- 
munity to which he is sent, 
while a pioneer missionary 
abroad must begin his work 
among those who have never 
even heard the name of 
Jesus Christ. But for both 
the aim is identical — the 
planting of a church which 
in course of time will be- 
come self-supporting, self- 
propagating, and _ self-gov- 
erning. 

After a hundred years of 
work in India, what we must 
examine carefully is, there- 
fore, the progress of the 
Church in India. In other 
words, the number of Amer- 
ican missionaries now at 
work in our India Mission, 
being much greater than, 
say, fifty years ago, is a 
measure of the missionary 
interest and work of the 
Church in America; it is not 
really a measure of the suc- 
cess of our India Mission. In 
line with the missionary 
slogan of earlier days, “The 
mission must decrease; the 
indigenous church must in- 
crease,” the one and only 
measure of the progress of a 
mission is the success 
achieved in the growth and 
spiritual development of the 
church on the field. 


Well-conceived 
Foundations 

I thoroughly believe that 
Father Heyer fully realized 
this. Five facts point to the 
emphasis which he laid on 
the development of the 
Indian Church: 

1. His inauguration of 
our parochial school system 
in India and the establish- 


Faithfulness, hard work, and 
honesty are the talents of this 
pensioned catechist 


A “witch,” who gave her house 

to the congregation for a prayer 

house and teaches Christ in the 
village in which she lives 


Once a Sadhu, now a religious 

devotee. Sold his land and built 

a church. Travels from village 
to village teaching Christ 


Church Must Be Planted 


Looking Iwo Ways in India 
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By J. Roy STROCK 


Two faithful Christians. Gomakuti 

Lazarus has served our Mission for 

forty years as manager of our press at 

Guntur and secretary. His wife is a 
trained nurse 


ment of boarding schools of higher grade for both boys 
and girls. He recognized the necessity of providing 
schools for the development of a church that would 
become permanent. 

2. He organized congregations as rapidly as possible, 
laid great stress on the careful instruction and cate- 
chization of both young and old, and emphasized the 
supreme importance of Baptism and the Holy Com- 
munion. 

3. He realized the impossibility of evangelizing a 
great country like India by means of foreign mission- 
aries, so he inaugurated the system of training Indian 
catechists and evangelists in Biblical knowledge and 
Christian history, and also established a normal training 
class in order to secure more efficient Christian teachers 
for his schools. 

4, Ata very early date he had Luther’s Small Cate- 
chism translated and printed, and he employed a col- 
porteur for the distribution of Biblical pe and 
Christian books and tracts. 

5. He called the first organization of missionaries 
a synod, evidently because he was looking forward to a 
synodical form of organization for the Lutheran Church 
in India. 


Father Heyer’s Beginnings Were Wise 

During our India Centennial celebrations we should 
be truly grateful to God for the wisdom shown by Father 
Heyer and other missionaries in the early, formative 
period of the history of our Mission. The foundations 
were so laid as to make it easy and natural for the Indian 
Church to develop rapidly and steadily in the direction 
of stability and independence. Such a development is 
not evident today in all Missions in India. Not all de- 
nominations can be so sure as can the United Lutheran 
Church that the young church in India would, by God’s 
help and blessing, stand, and continue to grow, even if 
support from America, i.e., missionary personnel and 
funds, would have to be seriously curtailed. The Church 
has been planted, but it needs our help as it faces the 
stupendous task of evangelizing the millions who have 
not yet heard the gospel or have not responded to the 
call of Christ; and it needs the assistance that we can 
render through our institutions, like the Luthergiri 
Theological Seminary, the Andhra Christian College, 
the hospitals, the Normal Training and Bible Training 
Schools and the high schools. Moreover, it needs su- 
premely the spiritual guidance, instruction and inspira- 
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tion, as also the lead in evangelistic zeal and methods, 
that can be given by missionaries from the older church 
of America. 


Three-way Test of Telugu Church 

In view of the India Centennial, let us examine the 
progress of our Church in India by keeping in view 
three tests that may be applied to any church, namely, 
membership, leadership, and organization. 

A consideration of the membership of our Andhra 
(Telugu) Evangelical Lutheran Church is essential, not 
merely because we are interested in the rate of growth 
of the church, but also because membership is important 
when we think of the impact of the church upon the 
almost innumerable masses of Indian society. The moral 
and spiritual quality of the members is certainly of su- 
preme importance, for experience has shown that in 
most communities the church herself is most effective 
in evangelism. The quiet influence of changed lives 
powerfully reinforces the message presented to non- 
Christians by evangelists, pastors, and catechists. This 
is most certainly true; but it is also true in a country 
like India that numbers count. The Hindus and Moslems 
are impressed by the rapid growth of the Church in 
India. The ultimate absorption of Christianity by 
Hinduism—which some Hindu leaders have been proph- 


After “opening exercises” in the Sunday school, classes scatter 
outdoors in the compound for study of the lesson 


esying—becomes less probable as the numbers of the 
Christians increase, provided high standards for church 
membership are maintained. 


Way Won to Middle Classes 

We of the United Lutheran Church ought to rejoice 
greatly and sincerely thank God for the numerical suc- 
cess achieved in our India field. Progress in Father 
Heyer’s day was very slow indeed, but in later years 
the harvest has been abundant. Our Church in India 
now has nearly 200,000 members; and when we note 
that the number of congregations exceeds 1,869—almost 
three times as many as we find in the large Central 
Pennsylvania Synod—we see at once the possibilities of 
future growth. Again, during 1940, 33 villages were 
added to the number of those having Christians or reg- 
ularly enrolled candidates for baptism. Another most 
important evidence of growth is that in 1940 over 43 per 
cent of the 7,652 baptisms were from non-Christian fam- 
ilies. Surely the membership test reveals’ the success 
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of our Mission and substantial progress in the Church. 

Another significant fact has to do with the strata of 
society from which new converts are coming. Up to 
comparatively recent years, practically all baptisms took 
place in the outcaste communities; but now we can thank 
God for the increases from year to year in the numbers 
of new: members received from the Sudra castes, the 
great middle classes of Indian society. It is also highly 
significant that most of these converts from the higher 
castes are being won for Christ by pastors and evan- 
gelists of outcaste origin, and also that investigators 
have found that in many cases these converts have been 
influenced chiefly by their outcaste Christian servants, 
whose new lives of integrity, hope, and peace could be 
accounted for in no way except by Christ and His power 
to cleanse from sin and to energize for right living. 

It is perfectly obvious that Christian leadership must 
be an extremely important measure of the progress of 
a growing church. Do we have Indian Christian leaders 
who by education and spiritual qualifications are able, 
under God, to give to our Church the guidance and the 
assistance that it must have if it is to stand, and con- 
tinue to grow? My answer is an unqualified, “Yes.” 


Indian Pastors Capable 

Let us look at facts. Most of our 1,869 congregations 
are under the pastoral supervision of ordained Indian 
pastors, the vast majority of whom were trained for their 
work in our Luthergiri Theological Seminary; the first 
Indian principal (president) of our Andhra Christian 
College is one of our Andhra Lutherans, a former stu- 
dent of the college; three of our Mission high schools 
are now under the management of Indian Lutherans; 
the same is true of our Normal Training School for male 
teachers and of one of our Mission hospitals. One of 
our pastors is now the Literature Secretary of the 
Andhra Christian Council, an interdenominational body 
representing almost all of the Protestant missions and 
churches of the Andhra area and having a constituency 
of a million baptized Christians. A number of our Lu- 
theran laymen occupy positions of responsibility in the 
Revenue, Educational, Income Tax, Police and other de- 
partments of the Government, while others are in the 
teaching, legal, medical, and other professions. One of 
our Lutherans is the only Christian professor in the 
Andhra University, and another the only Christian pro- 
fessor in a Hindu college. Thirty-three years ago, when 
I joined the faculty of our own Andhra Christian Col- 
lege, no Indian Lutheran was a member of the faculty; 
now no fewer than 18 or 19 of the faculty are members 
of the Andhra Evangelical Lutheran Church. 

A significant change in the quality of the lay workers 
has taken place during the last decade. I refer partic- 
ularly to the evangelists, catechists, and parochial school 
teachers. Higher secular educational qualifications are 
now being required by the Church, as well as Bible 
training in our Luthergiri institution. As the number 
of boys in our higher elementary schools and high 
schools increased, we found it possible to replace many 
of the comparatively unqualified workers who had been 
employed because of the large numbers who were press- 
ing into the Church. The better type of lay workers, 
serving under the supervision of an increasingly large 
number of trained Indian pastors, is making possible a 
much higher standard of true shepherding and a greater 

(Continued on page 15) 


In a book which I read recently I found this state- 
ment: “Religion has been degraded by being repre- 
sented as something anyone can have, even a small 
child. Religion is a certain way of living. It is suf- 
ficiently difficult to sound out the very depth of us. 
Young children cannot be religious.” 

This certainly is not true. My children are very 
religious, and so are many others. 

What do you think of such an opinion? 


I HAVE read the book to which you refer. The author’s 
expression is unfortunate. What is really meant, I be- 
lieve, is that a child’s religion is very different from that 
of an adult. In a rather similar way Professor Soares 
says in one of his books: “The new-born babe is not 
really a human being; he is a candidate for humanity.” 
The baby is actually a full-fledged human being, but 
not a mature human being. These writers are contrast- 
ing mature persons and mature religion with the help- 
lessness of the child and the very simple type of religion 
that he possesses. A child’s religion is characteristic of 
his age; and his understanding of religious ideas is ex- 
tvemely limited. But his development of religious feel- 
ings, attitudes and acts can come pretty early; and this 
fact indicates the importance of home atmosphere and 
religious practices. Inasmuch as a human being’s full 
capacity or room for development is not reached until 
the early twenties, there is a lot of room for develop- 
ment of the moral and spiritual life. 


My family consists of my wife and two children, a 
girl and a boy. Janet is twelve. She belongs to a girls’ 
Sunday school class in which they have for some time 
been having a monthly supper to which the girls invite 
their fathers. Janet is after me every month to go to 
the supper, but I cannot see the point of sitting around 
there all evening. I provide for my family, even to the 
point of luxury. I feel that I am doing my part. 

For several months Janet has been moping around 
and is disagreeable. My wife says it is because I do 
not accept her invitation while all the other fathers 
do. I don’t see why I should be expected to go to their 
affairs when they do not interest me. The club may 
interest twelve-year-old girls, but not a forty-year-old 
business man. Can you help me to make Janet and 
her mother see my point? 


You are asking for agreement with your view and for 
some comfort. Your very proposition seems to indicate 
that you are doubtful about your attitude. 

Janet would undoubtedly find much satisfaction in 
your attendance at the suppers. Her “disagreeable” at- 
titude may be traceable to her disappointment and em- 
barrassment at your refusal to go, while the fathers of 
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the other girls are going month after month. You have 
apparently gotten into a rut. Your desire to pay and be 
let alone is not a wholesome one for the family. It may 
be a sign of approaching age, all too early. 

William James, in speaking of forming desirable 
habits, advised that. we “do something every day that 
you do not like to do” in order to keep alive the faculty 
of initiative. You are on the way to destroying the 
ability to start something new. For your own sake, as 
well as for the good of your daughter, you ought to go. 
You have been willing to spend money—but beyond 
your money, your daughter wants you. Accept her in- 
vitation as often as possible. You will thereby probably 
make possible for her a better mood, make the whole 
company happier, and contribute toward your own 
daughter’s advancement toward maturity. 


About six months ago my bachelor brother visited 
with us for several days, and proved to be a very inter- 
esting visitor to our three children, Robert who is six- 
teen, Mae who is fourteen, and Wendell, eleven. He 
expects to be with us again in about a month, and the 
young folks are planning for the occasion. 

Today at lunch Robert complained that the last time 
Uncle Fred was here he gave Wendell a baseball glove, 
with the result that Wendell was constantly after 
Uncle Fred to talk about baseball, dragged in pictures 
cut from the sports page and even two catalogues of 
baseball supplies. Bob demanded that on the next visit 
W endell be squelched so that others may have a chance 
to talk to Uncle Fred. Then Mae spoke up and insisted 
that Robert too be disciplined. She accused him of 
taking all of Uncle Fred’s time after Wendell went to 
bed, talking about being an engineer. 

Each one wants to monopolize Fred’s time. Can you 
suggest a way of satisfying all, and leaving a chance 
for father and me also to get a chance at Fred? 


This is a chance to bring “home democracy” out into 
the light, and get results. The “family council” has been 
used by numerous alert families to solve problems which 
involve the whole family or a part of the family. I be- 
lieve this would be a fine occasion for such a council. 

Bring the whole family together into a “council.” Let 
each one express himself. Point out the need of giving 
everyone a chance, and at the same time making sure 
that Uncle Fred has a good time and does not feel 
annoyed at receiving too much attention. Help all to see 
that in living together in the family, community, nation 
or world each must respect all others and their rights, 
and be ready to restrain his own desires and impulses 
for the good of all. Lead the young folks to the point of 
making their own decision, and they will abide by it. 
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Music in Hallowed 


Places 


‘PASTOR ERIC SAUL, Philadelphia, Cites Facts about Sacred Song 


No doubt we all agree that music has been of in- 
estimable value and has had great influence upon man- 
kind through the ages. Music—particularly the connec- 
tion between word and tone—is as old as humanity. It 
was natural for man to seek expression for sorrow and 
joy in music. Here he found a new world, heretofore 
unknown to him. Good music has always had a sooth- 
ing, healing and quieting influence upon the human soul. 
In this, all great men have agreed. “Music alone is the 
language of the world and requires no translation—soul 
speaks to soul,” says Berthold Auerbach. “Music is the 
greatest reflector of the condition of the soul,” says a 
philosopher. “No picture and no words can express the 
intimacies of the heart as does music,” says the artist. 
Beethoven, the greatest of musicians, writes, “Music is 
a higher revelation than all wisdom and philosophy.” 
Luther sings, “He who chooses music has won a heavenly 
treasure, as its source is heaven and the dear angels 
themselves are musicians.” 


Next Door to Theology 


The great reformer also wrote: “I am of the opinion, 
and do not hesitate to express it openly, that, aside from 
theology, there is no art that equals music. It grants us 
the peace and happiness of the heart which otherwise 
theology alone could give. For this reason the prophets 
made more use of music than of any other art. The 
devil, originator of cares and afflictions, is almost as 
anxious to escape from the sound of music as he is from 
the Word of God.” Elsewhere he said, “Music acts as a 
disciplinarian, making people gentler, more decent and 
more reasonable, and causing them to forget anger, 
haughtiness and other vices. Singing is the best art and 
training, and our youth should be well grounded in it. 
Young men should not be recommended for the ministry 
without first having received thorough training in 
music.” 

The Holy Bible, with its great understanding of hu- 
manity, admonishes us again and again: “O sing unto 
the Lord”—“Praise him with the sound of the trumpet: 
praise him with the psaltery and harp. Praise him with 
the timbrel and dance: praise him with stringed instru- 
ments and organs. Praise him upon the loud cymbals; 
praise him upon the high sounding cymbals.”—“Teach 
and admonish, one another in psalms and hymns and 
spirtual songs, singing with grace in your hearts to the 
Lord.” Therefore, music is a gift of God which we 
should joyfully accept and earnestly cultivate. Because 
of its high and noble mission, music has a rightful place 
in the church. 


Music in Divine Service Among the Jews 


In this field we find that the Jews were God’s chosen 
people. They were the most musically gifted folk of 
ancient times. To the Jew musie was the mediator 
fostering a personal relationship between man and God. 
No other nation on earth took this position toward music 
until in Christianity we find it again. Moses assigned 
the cultivation of this art to the Tribe of Levi. David 


and Solomon extended their powers. They were the two 
greatest musicians among the Jews—David mainly as a 
composer of spiritual songs—Solomon of more secular 
tunes (compare the Song of Solomon). Among the 
prophets we also find musicians of note. The best- 
known musical works are the Psalms. As evidence that 
they were sung at divine service, we read: “A Song for 
the Sons of Korah”—or Psalm 56—David’s golden treas- 
ure concerning the dumb dove among strangers. This 
can have reference only to the melody by which the 
psalm should be sung. The psalms were sung respon- 
sively. Psalm 53, to be sung in chorus. In Psalm 150 an” 
entire orchestra is mentioned. Little is known of the 
tone system used by the Jews. We take for granted 
harmony was already known to them. Undoubtedly 
there are still to be found today remnants of old mel- 
odies in use in Jewish synagogues. One finds in them 
a similarity to Bach’s passion music. 

The national music of the Jews was partly destroyed 
through the destruction of the Temple by Titus and the 
dispersion of the people. The music was also influenced 
by their contact with other nations. At any rate, we 
find in the music of the Jews the first evidence of an 
exalted language by which the people spoke with 
Jehovah, be it in hymns of praise, lamentation, or long- 
ing for their lost home. This formed the foundation for 
the deeper, improved music of Christianity. 

The Jewish Cyclopedia expresses the opinion that the 
main feature in the synagogue’s public rendition of 
Scripture was “a rendition dependent on the rhythm 
and sequence of the words of the text instead of the 
notes of the tune.” 


Music in the Apostolic Church 

We assume that the songs of the early Christians were 
sung to familiar melodies. Jesus’ Hymn of Praise, we 
feel sure, was sung by Him and His disciples to a 
Hebrew melody, as were the Psalms, which the apostles 
encouraged the people to sing, as in Colossians 3: 16, 
Ephesians 5: 19, James 5: 13. The entire liturgy con- 
sisted of psalms sung responsively. Hymns were sung 
at divine service; but during the early centuries pre- 
sumably instruments were not used. It is believed that 
responsive singing in the church was introduced by 
Ignatius whose period is A. D. 1070. Another source 
claims that it was introduced by two monks—Flavius 
and Diador—about A. D. 350. As early as the second 
century, the idea of a catholic church was considered— 
that is, a universal Christian church with a uniform 
order of service. At this time the first efforts were 
made to perfect a liturgy and a catholic hymnology. It 
was in the time of Constantine (A. D. 306-337) that this 
was finally accomplished. 

But at this time the church began to train separate 
church choirs, which eventually caused a greater sep- 
aration between the clergy and laity, and congrega- 
tional singing suffered thereby. The Council in Laodicea 
in A. D. 367 prescribed that no one be permitted to sing 
in church but those especially trained therefor. 
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Among Ourselves ... 


A Good Accompanist 


THE singer’s voice soared clear and true through the 
open spaces of the auditorium. The audience sat motion- 
less, caught up into a magic world of sound. For a little 
while they forgot the grim realities of everyday living. 
Their minds had room for nothing but the beauty of the 
music. 

The singing stopped. The people came back to earth, 
took a deep breath and said their thanks with a roar of 
applause. The singer bowed and bowed again. Then she 
turned and drew her accompanist forward to bow with 
her. He smiled and nodded and withdrew once more 
into the background. The audience promptly forgot all 
about him. They. thought only of the glorious voice that 
they had heard. 

But the singer did not forget. She could not forget 


that her accompanist had been superb. Steady, sure and’ 


accurate, he had been with her every note. 

Accompanying is an exacting task that takes not only 
skill but a certain type of temperament. It requires a 
combination of sensitiveness and dependability that are 
hard to find. Only one who loves music more than he 
loves himself can be a good accompanist. 

The same temperament, equipped with different skills, 
makes a good secretary. The public seldom knows how 
much of a man’s success depends on having a secretary 
who can think his thoughts with him, file the papers he 
has read, supply the facts he might forget and do a mil- 
lion other things no one ever notices. 

Modern marriage is more like a duet than the solo 
and accompaniment that it used to be. We have evidence 
in the White House that a man’s fame is not necessarily 
in inverse ratio to his wife’s renown. Yet many modern 
women, like their grandmothers before them, are making 
a life work of being “the power behind the throne.” 
Many a man’s achievements would have been impossible 
without the close companionship of a wife who knew 
how to provide a steady background for his more bril- 
lant achievements. 

To be self-effacing without shame, and to play one’s 
part skilfully without pride, are marks of the good ac- 
companist. They are indispensable in the work of the 
church. Particularly in the musical ministry are they 
important. Concertistic music is quite de trop in the 
Lutheran Church and in many other churches that have 
a high standard of liturgical taste. Organist, soloists 
and choir blend their contributions with the reading of 
the service to produce one mood of worship. Anything 
that mars that effect, however brilliant in itself, is out 
of place. Sometimes the organist, the liturgist, or one 
of the singers may make a solo contribution; but to be 
worthy of the service there must be a unity of the spirit 
that draws men into God’s presence. 

The church auxiliaries can use a whole corps of ac- 
companists. Not everyone can be president of the or- 
ganization. But officers are helpless without other 
quietly efficient people who follow their lead. We need 
people to direct. We also need the people who “go 
along” with the program of the group. 

Nowhere is it more important to have a large number 
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of good accompanists than in the educational work of 
the church. With the modern tendency to divide our 
pupils into departments rather than into small classes, 
someone must take the lead, someone must play the 
solo part. But her performance will be thin and weak 
unless she has good accompanists. The department 
leader works out the general pattern. Her helpers work 
out the details. Steady and dependable, they are on 
their toes every minute. They follow where she leads 
and carry on the work while she catches her breath. 
To be good accompanists in the educational work, they 
must love children and the truth they are trying to 
plant in the lives of the boys and girls, more than they 
love themselves. They must neither love nor shun the 
limelight. They must be there when they are needed. 
To be a good accompanist in the work of the church 
demands a thoroughly Christian outlook. Blessed is the 
congregation that has as many accompanists as it needs. 


Protective Laughter 


Frank Capra, the highly successful movie director, 
has discovered that if an audience is subjected too long 
to a tensely dramatic scene, they will break into nervous 
laughter. They may not really think it funny, but they 
will laugh. Nerves that are strung too tight for too long 
will find release in laughter. 

The laughter is protective. As the emotions are keyed 
higher and higher, some sort of physical release is neces- 
sary. One must run or fight or cry or laugh. Many 
people enjoy a good cry at the movies; but most of us 
will laugh. When things get so tense that we cannot 
stand the pressure, we tell ourselves not to be silly, it’s 
only a picture after all, and we start to laugh. 

It is just this sort of protective laughter that makes 
adolescents so hard to work with. They are, as a rule, 
hard to live with at home and hard to handle in school 
and in the church. They are old enough, most of us 
think, to have a fairly mature grasp of the truth we all 
hold dear. We use all the psychology we know to catch 
their attention; and when we have it, we get down to 
fundamentals and talk about the things in life that really 
matter. For a while we have their interest, and then for 
no earthly reason that we can see, they start to giggle. 
We may quiet them, so that we can be heard, but they 
are no longer with us: they are lost in a fit of silliness 
that seems to us idiotic. What they really are doing is 
protecting emotions that lie closer to the surface than 
ours, and giving them a coating of laughter. 

We grown people do it ourselves sometimes. There 
are so many things these days that tighten up our emo- 
tions. We reach the place where we cannot be any 
tenser—and we laugh, at anything and everything. 

But is there no alternative? How about prayer? How 
about action? How about a combination of the two? 

Whether we think of the defense of our country and 
the establishment of a just and righteous peace as de- 
pending upon material or spiritual things, or both, there 
is a place for every one of us in the struggle. Neither 
wasteful tears nor foolish laughter can relieve emotions 
such as ours. Only prayerful action can bring us peace. 
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Musings of a 
Minister's Wife . . 
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An Embarrassing Experience 


Mrs. Lathrop Has Some Unhappy Moments 


Tue kitchen door flew open. I looked up from the pie 
crust I was rolling. Joan tumbled in, falling all over her 
own feet. 

“Come quick, Mother! You’ve got to come!” 

“Why, Joan! What in the world is the matter?” 

“Come on! It’s Mark. He’s fighting on the church 
lawn with Skinny, and they won’t stop, and they are 
bleeding, and they are going to kill each other. I know 
they are!” 

“Fighting on the church lawn! What can have come 
over him? Mark’s never done a thing like that before.” 

“Well, he’s doing it now, and I mean it! If you don’t 
come right away they will kill each other. I know they 
will.” 

I dropped the rolling pin, wiped the flour off my hands 
as best I could and slipped into an old coat I keep near 
the back door to wear when I have to go into the yard 
this sort of weather. Anxious as I was to see what the 
boys were up to, I had time to hope that no one at the 
church would see me. 

As I drew near, I could see the two forms rolling over 
and over on the ground. They were locked so tight in 
each other’s arms I didn’t see how either of them could 
get his hands free to do much damage. 

“Mark! Stop it at once! Do you hear me? You must 
stop this nonsense, both of you.” 

It was some time before my voice seemed to pierce 
the fury that held them. I did not want to speak loud 
enough to attract the attention of any of our neighbors. 
I felt I would just about die of shame if anyone caught 
me having to put a stop to such disgraceful conduct. At 
the same time the boys were rolling over too violently 
to put a gentle, or even an ungentle, hand upon them. 

At last they became aware of my presence, and their 
struggle became less violent. Then it stopped altogether. 
They began to disentangle themselves. 

“He started it!” they began in chorus. “He said—” 

I cut them both short. Mark’s nose was bleeding and 
Skinny had a nasty bruise on his cheek. 

“I don’t want to hear anything about it now. It takes 
two to make a fight; so you were both at least partly to 
blame. I want you to come over to the house quickly 
and let me fix you up.” 

“No, sir, ’ve got to go home,” said Skinny. “I’m not 
going to his house.” 

“You are going to my house,” I said with decision. 
“Now, march along, the pair of you.” I felt I could not 
get them in the house quickly enough. To have Mark 
fighting was bad enough, without choosing the church 
lawn as the scene of combat. I glanced up and down 
the street. Luckily no one was in sight. 

Safely in the house, I took them to the bathroom to 
administer first aid. I thought I was going to have a 
chance to use the information I had gleaned from the 
Red Cross; but fortunately there was nothing serious 
the matter. It did not take long to stop Mark’s nosebleed 
and wash off his opponent’s bruises. 

Then I took soap and water and washed their hands 
and faces for them. “I can do it.” “Let me wash my 
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own.” “I’m no baby.” Their protests fell fast and 
furious. I paid no attention. 

“You have acted worse than babies. I am disgusted 
with both of you. Let’s go down to the livingroom.” 

If I had not been so angry at them for placing me in 
such a potentially embarrassing position, I would have 
felt a bit sorry for the crestfallen pair that went down 
the stairs ahead of me. “Skinny, you sit on the daven- 
port. Mark, take the big chair. Now, let’s hear what it 
was all about.” 

They looked at each other. Each seemed about to 
speak. Then they thought better of it. Evidently my 
impartial scolding had had the desired effect, they had 
formed an unspoken defensive alliance. “Come, come, 
can’t you speak? Anything worth fighting about must 
be worth talking over.” Silence. 

“Then suppose we forget about it and both of you go 
down to the grocery store for me. I was waiting for 
Mark to come in so I could send him. Now you can go 
tegether. And if I ever catch you fighting again, I will 
spank you both.” That brought a laugh; and in a few 
minutes they were chattering quite naturally as I gave 
them my store list. 

When my husband came in, I told him about it. To 
see how his reaction followed the same pattern as mine 
was amusing. “On the church lawn? Why did they 
have to choose a spot like that?” 

“That’s what I thought, too. You don’t suppose we 
are more worried about what people will think of our 
son fighting than about the fight, do you?” 

“T guess that is something we have to be careful about. 
Just the same, you must admit it is a bit embarrassing 
to be preaching Christian virtue to the community and 
have a member of our household pull a stunt like this.” 

“Of course, it is. And I think you’d better have a talk 
with Mark that will prevent it from happening again. 
He believes what you tell him man to man, because you 
kave never used that ‘Just think of my position’ line 
with him. Here he comes.” 

But Skinny was with him. At last there was nothing 
to do but ask him to‘stay to dinner as Mark’s guest. 
After that, it would have seemed silly to give a lecture 
on fighting. Boys just won’t follow a pattern, for some 
reason. Perhaps that’s what makes them interesting. 


Naughty 


Nora’s 


Nonsense 


Lire, Liberty and Happiness 

Are things for which we 
search. 

Maybe we could find them, 


If we hunted in the church. NAUGHTY NORA 
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And when eight days were fulfilled for circumcising 
him, his name was called Jesus. Luke 2: 21 


CHRISTENING is a simple ceremony, but is symbolic of 
the anointing to a new name and mission. In spiritual 
use, it supersedes circumcision as the ceremony of in- 
duction into the family of God. To the anointed believer 
it is more than the giving of a name and the beginning 
of a mission; it is the baptism of the Holy Spirit and the 
birth of a new, a “holy” life. When the water of bap- 
tism is applied, do not talk flippantly of “pouring water 
on the baby’s head,” or “giving the child a name.” It is 
baptism,” the washing away of sins forgiven and the 
beginning of a Christian life. 


+ + + 


And when the days of her purification according to 
the law of Moses were fulfilled, they brought him to 
Jerusalem, to present him to the Lord. Luke 2: 22 


Ir is said that “cleanliness is next to godliness.” Re- 
ligious Jews stressed the value of clean clothes, pure 
food, healthy bodies. Jesus many times contrasted the 
external ceremonial observances of the scribes and 
Pharisees with their lack of inner holiness. .Whether 
in religious ceremonial lavitations or in civil sanitary 
regulations, “purification according to the law” is con- 
ducive to physical health and happiness; but “holiness 
of heart and life” is better. Mary and Joseph were not 
satisfied with ceremonial observances only, but took 
Jesus “up to Jerusalem, to present him” with a thank 
offering, in true devotion to the Giver of life. 


+ + + 
And Simeon blessed them, and said unto Mary his 
mother, Behold, this child is set for the fall and rising 
up of many in Israel; and for a sign which is spoken 


against. Luke 2: 34 


Men fall in obeisance and rise in obedience at the 
word of a monarch. To disregard his will sometimes 
means death; and his subjects fall or rise in fear. Daily 
all earth’s creatures fall and rise as in obeisance before 
the sun as he rides forth across the heavens in his 
chariot of fire, to bless with his warmth and light and 
to woo into slumber with his evening twilight. Yet men 
curse this beneficent monarch of the skies when his rays 
scorch and blight. As “a sign which is spoken against,” 
men curse as well as bless the beneficent Ruler, Jesus. 
He is the universal gauge of human attitudes. 


shyt) Pe ede 
Yea, a sword shall pierce through thine own soul; 
that thoughts out of many hearts may be revealed... 


Luke 2: 35 


As a sword piercing her soul, the curses of an ingrate 
son cut to the depths of her being a mother who had 
sacrificed her all for him who, cruelly casting her off, 
left her to die of a broken heart. Mary’s Son, Jesus, was 
different; He did only that which might bring comfort 
and joy to His mother; yet she was tried beyond all 
women because of the very greatness of His love and 
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sacrifice. The pain in her heart may have come from 
the strange questionings that attacked her in regard to 
His Deity; or it may have been from the sharp crit- 
icisms leveled at the One she loved; or the anguish 
when her divine Son cried out in the bitter agony of 
the crucifixion that ended with the thrusting of the 
spear through His heart! 


+ + + 


And coming up at that very hour she gave thanks 
unto God, and spake of him to all them that were look- 
ing for the redemption of Jerusalem. Luke 2: 38 


THE saintly Anna, tottering feebly past the age of one 
hundred, gazes with rapture into the eyes of the baby 
scarce six weeks of age. In the temple of God they 
meet, as the Old Era was about to make way for the 
New. For long years had this aged prophetess longed 
for this meeting and prayed that she might not depart 
until she had seen the Messiah. When you look into the 
eyes of a baby, behold the potentialities of the years to 
come. But One only is the Hope of all ages. 


cgi Saeeh ee 
And the child grew, and waxed strong, filled with 


wisdom; and the grace of God was upon him. 


Luke 2: 40 


To learn the facts behind the headlines, one reads 
between the lines below. Only a few leading items stand 
out to tell us of the life of Jesus from birth to age thirty. 
The authorized account tells us that “the child grew, 
and waxed strong, filled with wisdom,” which means an 
all-round development and preparation physically and 
mentally; and that “the grace of God was upon him,” 
which ties up his career with the divine force that was 
to work mightily in the days ahead. 


+ + + 


His mother saith unto the servants, Whatsoever he 
saith unto you, do it. John 2:5 


Dip Jesus make fermented wine or just plain grape 
juice, at Cana? The host and guests at the wedding 
feast called it the “best wine,” and the Greek word is 
that for real wine. It was of the natural variety, no 
doubt, that did not cause intoxication when used in 
moderation. But such questions are minor to the larger 
facts as to the infinite wisdom and power of Jesus, Who 
could by His Word create and re-create. His authority is 
to be recognized in all human relations. 


OUR PRAYER 

HEAVENLY FaTHER, we thank Thee that in the Incar- 
nation Thou didst manifest Thyself as a little Babe, born 
of a humble mother and in low estate. We thank Thee 
that in the childhood, youth, and manhood of Jesus Thou 
hast manifested Thy infinite love and care. Having ful- 
filled for us all righteousness and paid in full the penalty 
of our sins, Thou hast made us to rejoice in Thy salva- 
tion. Help us to be more worthy of Thy love and more 
devoted in Thy service. In Jesus’ Name. Amen. 
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"Holy Mary” 


A Roman Catholic priest explained to me that in 
praying to “Holy Mary, Mother of God,” he did not 
worship her but only uttered a prayer or pious request 
that she intercede for him with her divine Son. “We ask 
our friends to pray for us,” he said, “and why not make 
a similar request of our friends in heaven, especially of 
one so close to Jesus as His mother!” We Protestants 
rejoice in the privilege of direct intercession at the 
throne of grace, in Jesus’ name, without the mediation 
of “saints.” Yet we should not fail to appreciate the 
purity and high character of the Virgin Mary. In a 
peculiar way she is “blessed among women.” All Chris- 
tian mothers, however, share in part the glory of moth- 
erhood as specially revealed by the Star of Bethlehem. 
As Mrs. Helen F. Jackson beautifully expresses it: 


“Its glory reinstates, 
Beyond humiliation’s utmost ill, 

On peerless throne, which she alone can fill, 
Each earthly woman. Motherhood is priced 
Of God, at price no man may dare 

To lessen or misunderstand. 
The motherhood which came 
To virgin sets in vestal flame, 
Fed by each new-born infant’s hand, 
With Heaven’s air, 
With Heaven’s food, 
The crown of purest purity revealed, 
Virginity eternal signed and sealed 
Upon all motherhood!” 


Are Infants Innocent? 


“Tat innocent little baby!” we frequently hear from 
an adoring parent. Although not possessing positive 
righteousness or that “holiness without which no man 
shall see the Lord,” infants are still, generally speaking, 
“imnocent” of the more developed, overt acts of sin 
which later find expression. In inner tendencies they 
are not innocent. “Original sin” begins to crop out even 
in earliest expressions—in the look of anger or disap- 
pointment, in the cry, not of hunger or pain but of fitful 
passion! The psalmist wrote truly in the inspired Book: 
*T was brought forth in iniquity; and in sin did my 
mother conceive me” (Psalm 51: 5). The Order for the 
Baptism of Infants says: “All men are conceived and 
born in sin, and our Saviour Jesus Christ hath said, 
Except a man be born of water and of the Spirit, he 
cannot enter into the kingdom of God.” We believe that 
this re-birth through baptism is for infants and adults 
alike; but it is significant that even before the institu- 
tion of Christian baptism the Son of God honored baby- 
hood by coming in the form of an infant. 

While scriptural authority for the salvation of infants 
without the use of the means of grace cannot be cited, 
the conviction among us is general that God’s mercy is 
not denied the baby who through no fault of his own 
dies without being baptized. The Roman Church sug- 
gests a special place in the Intermediate State, called 
Limbus Infantum for unbaptized children. Reformed 
theologians, especially the Baptists, incline to the belief 
that unbaptized children are saved through the mercy of 
God, The Lutheran Church emphasizes that there is no 
salvation promised except that stated by Jesus, but some 
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of its teachers express the belief that, in some way not 
revealed, God in His infinite mercy may save unbaptized 
children from eternal condemnation. 

It is through the Babe of Bethlehem that babyhood is 
exalted. 


When Baptize? 


At the age of eight days the baby Jesus was circum- 
cised, named, and introduced into covenant relation 
with Jehovah. At age forty days, Jesus, as Mary’s first- 
born son, was taken to, Jerusalem for presentation to 
Jehovah at the temple. It was seven miles from Beth- 
lehem, and the journey was by slow donkey travel. How 
many parents hesitate to go around the corner to take 
their children to church! 

The baby can be baptized in the home at eight days, 
or in the church at forty days after its arrival. One 
week should be long enough to let the child remain on 
the doubtful border of the holy land, since eternal life 
is in question. The manifestations of the infant Jesus 
to the immediate family, to the nearby shepherds, and 
te the far-off Wise Men, are fascinating stories. With 
the strange setting, they make the finest background for 
the Christmas sentiment; but the Epiphany at the tem- 
ple, the definite sealing of the covenant with God 
through circumcision—and now through baptism—is 
vital in the unfolding of the good and gracious life. The 
faith of the parent can become effective for salvation 
and righteousness only when followed up with definite 
confession and with obedient conformity to the pre- 
scribed method of grace. 


The Divine Gauge 


JEsus Curist is the universal gauge for all right think- 
ing and conduct. In each unfolding phase of His life, 
throughout childhood, youth, and manhood, He demon- 
strated the life of perfection. His teachings expounded 
the ideal, and His Spirit radiated the power that trans- 
forms individuals and society. As a child He was dutiful 
and obedient to His mother and foster father, “subject 
to them.” As a youth He “waxed strong, filled with 
wisdom: and the grace of God was upon him.” At age 
twelve, He was confirmed in His faith, at the temple and, 
“about his Father’s business,’ confounded the religious 
leaders with His wisdom. As a young man, He set an 
example of industry, working as a carpenter. In full 
maturity of mind and heart, He “went about doing 
good.” He taught, preached, healed, comforted, saved, 
served. With perfection of character, He showed men 
how to live, and how to die. He was in all points tempted 
like other men, yet He never sinned. With unmoved 
calm and poise, under extreme trials and provocations, 
He did not complain. Strong in body, mind, and spirit, 
He was courageous, heroic; yet He permitted Himself 
te be “as a lamb that is led to the slaughter, and as a 
sheep that before its shearer is dumb, so he opened not 
his mouth” (Isaiah 53: 7). He died that we might live. 
In evaluating life and all human experiences, let Jesus 
be the standard, the gauge, of our judgment, character, 


and conducts... 


The suggestions in the four columns of these two facing 
pages are presented for study and meditation by J. William 
McCauley, D.D., Salem, Virginia. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


eACROSS THE “DESK 


WE listened with interest to the statement of a radio 
broadcaster concerning a contemporary. He said that 
the weekly church paper of which THe LuTHERAN is the 
heir and assign, namely, The Lutheran Observer, and a 
well-known brand of coffee both were established in 
1831. Of that journal’s first year we have a bound file 
of its issues. A recent restaurant experience has led us 
to wonder whether remnants of that original brew of 
coffee are also still in limited circulation. The beverage 
showed signs of age. 


CONCERNING SURVIVAL 


In our youth and early ministry, considerable em- 
phasis was placed by certain scholars on the significance 
of survival. It was claimed that the varied forms of 
vegetable and animal life known to us began with a 
single type of existence, and one factor in the develop- 
ment of present genera and species was the ceaseless 
struggles for existence in which the weak eventually 
succumbed to the strong. The phrase, “survival of the 
fittest,” was used in accounting for and explaining the 
existence of whatever is met in human experience. It 
was a grim reminder that life is a battle in which no 
mercy is to be found. 

Of course such a philosophy disagrees totally with 
those Christian teachings which are given man by the 
grace of God in inspired revelations of His purposes and 
will. It mechanizes all creative processes, puts moral 
responsibility in the class with folk fears and supersti- 
tions and denies the possibility of the communion with 
God which worship, prayer, and obedience require. 
When the teachings of our religion were cited in opposi- 
tion to so-called scientific assertions, they who write 
boldly about the ways of the universe deny reality to 
spiritual forces and seek to explain the phenomena of 
mind and soul on the basis of material effects. 

To us it always seemed illogical on the part of those 
scientists who insist on reality for natural forces such as 
weight, heat, light, and so on but refuse an equivalent 
recognition of actuality to spiritual energies. But cer- 
tainly the heroism of the patriot, the consecration of the 
martyr, the adventures of the missionary, the world- 
girdling evidences of faith in God testify to the reality 
of the power of God unto salvation. Then why not be- 
lieve in Him? 


PASTORAL WORK AND AUTOMOBILE UPKEEP 


ReEcENTLY the attention of THE LUTHERAN was called 
to the regulations drafted by the civil authorities for 
the conservation of rubber and gasoline. The occasion 
for restricting unnecessary travel by private automobile 
seems evident enough to any loyal citizen and there- 
fore meets with general approval. But, like all general 
rules, exceptions are made in view of certain necessary 
occupations. Physicians, for example, must be enabled 
to keep their cars in shape to carry them on their rounds 
of professional services. Cards allotting fuel lubricants 
and replacements of worn parts should be issued to 
them, subject to proper use of such credentials. 

Th? pastors of congregations are, with few exceptions, 
users of automobiles in their parish visiting. In many 


instances it is as important that the minister should be 
able to reach the locations of his services as for the doc- 
tor to be equipped for prompt and usual trips. But it 
may be necessary for clergymen to call attention to the 
value of credentials to maintain their cars for their pro- 
fessional activities. In case an exception in their favor 
is not included in the regulations as published, they 
will need to express their need of special treatment. 

It may be sufficient for individual pastors to apply for 
cards that will be honored by dealers in fuel, tires, and 
cther requirements for their cars. The ultimate source 
of authority is the office of Mr. Leon Henderson, De- 
partment of Sales Administration, Washington, D. C. 
It is possible that assistance of automobile associations 
may be helpful. In such instances our ministers’ asso- 
ciations, conferences, and synods should apply group 
prestige to the request for special consideration. There 
should be no hesitancy in registering an application for 
a special ruling. The clergyman’s sphere of duty entitles 
him to the aid of his car, and he should be eager to get 
more work done in this period than is ordinarily ex- 
pected of him. 


JANUARY’S JOB 


Peruaps you have discerned in the recent issues of 
Tue LUTHERAN the signs of our Church’s determination 
to proceed with the program for 1942 according to plans. 
The announcements under date of December 31 were in 
fact more elaborate and detailed than in the last issue 
of any previous year. In most respects, 1942 has been 
“approached” with carefully considered anticipations, 
and now that the year has begun THE LuTHERAN has 
seen no valid reason for abandoning or inadequately 
supporting any item on our program. 

We begin with recognition in the United States, in 
Canada, and in India of the centennial of the arrival of 
Father Heyer. No circumstances of 1942 affects in the 
slightest degree the fact that this pioneer of Lutheran 
obedience to the great commission landed at Guntur 
and made the lasting beginnings of an. enterprise in 
evangelism that now proves by its fruits to have enjoyed 
the blessings of our Lord and Saviour. It would be 
either stupid or disloyal if the sponsors of the under- 
taking failed to “give thanks” to God for the man, for 
the opportunity, and for the appreciation which the 
Telugu people show for the spiritual privileges which 
the century has brought them. 

Things as they now are have a visible reality that 
does not permit doubt or questioning. We cite the writ- 
ten testimony of Dr. J. Roy Strock as it is published in 
this issue. Dr. Strock went to India in 1908, and since 
then, either by residence in the mission or by contacts 
from the home country, he has seen from the inside 
three decades of activity. His narrative is complemented 
by the personal convictions that are reflected to the 
reader from the page. His communication to his fellow 
Lutherans boils down to the conviction that the hun- 
dred years ending June 25 this year is a trumpet call to 
proceed on the foundations now so well planned and so 
far developed. 

Equally inspiring toward continued and ever-increas- 
ing support are articles that will be available to our 
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readers in coming issues. Human efforts are either con- 
structive or destructive. Concerning our India work, 
the results, inspire us toward more of the same for the 
future. 


“IN THESE PERILOUS TIMES” 

DesPITE our complete agreement with the President 
concerning the seriousness of these months and our ap- 
proval of the measures adopted by the Congress to pro- 
vide adequate defense, we are approaching a state of 
irritation. The scoldings administered daily by numerous 
columnists in the press and nightly by analysts of the 
war via radio seem to us overdone and often mere words. 
The exhortations from some of these “voluntary ob- 
servers” in criticism of the duly constituted authorities 
of government are not in congruity with our ways of 
civil procedure. 

The democracy in whose defense we are engaged was 
instituted and empowered by the constitution of 1787. 
That instrument of authority does indeed guarantee pro- 
tection of the inalienable rights of the citizens, but the 
guarantee is implemented and exercised by means of 
representatives whom the people choose for periods of 
time. It is expected that capable and trustworthy men 
will be placed in positions which our governing func- 
tions require. Ours is not the Russian form of democ- 
racy in which the wheels of industry were stopped until 
the workers held a meeting and decided how and when 
to continue the performance of duties. 

It has been the well-authenticated complaint of past 
generations of American officials that, particularly in 
international crises, amateurs were permitted to impose 
their ideals upon military leaders until costly errors had 
_ taught the people to commit their defense to those 
trained to use war’s weapons and strategy. Put bluntly 
“the public’s job” is to make men, money, and muni- 
tions available, and to these provisions for “the emer- 
gency” they must add the maintenance of the regular 
routine of living to the greatest degree possible. 

A far too literal significance to the call for complete 
absorption in military affairs characterizes the conduct 
of some people. They seem to have forgotten that the 
Army and Navy and the equipment of these portions 
cf the population put more rather than less labor upon 
the non-military part of the nation. Granted that ten 
million are in uniform, the remaining 120 million must 
continue to provide food, raiment, shelter, employment, 
and production. Whenever an entire population has 
been drafted to military duties, it has become necessary 
to win in a day or be defeated by hunger. The value of 
“business as usual” enters into the successful strategy 
of military defense. 

It is not good for persons who are not engaged directly 
in military duties to neglect their daily round of activ- 
ities and their program of varied services. The jittery 
state of men and especially of women would be less in- 
tense if they committed the conduct of the war to those 
whose business it is and devoted themselves to what 
they must do if it is to be done. 

The elaborate program for our United Lutheran peo- 
ple for 1942 is literally a godsend to them, if they will 
properly make use of it. The realization of its items as 
they occur during the coming months will not weaken 
but will strengthen the vigor of our defense. Instead of 
wasting hours of each day in futile worries about a thou- 
sand things, one or another of which could happen, but 
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probably will not, they should keep the altars in use, 
the homes open, and hands busy; meantime accepting 
the requirements which the civil authorities prescribe 
for the defense. 


THE CHURCH MUST BE PLANTED 
(Continued from page 7) 


degree of cultivation of Christian life and experience in 
all the members. This results in greater activity on the 
part of the rank and file of church members and de- 
velops leaders in the congregations. Without such a lay 
leadership, which has already appeared in many con- 
gregations, the evangelization of the millions of India 
will, humanly speaking, be impossible. Moreover, it is 
interesting to note that this kind of leadership is almost 
as evident among the women as among the men. The 
leadership test shows marked progress, 


At the Threshold of Autonomy 

The third test of progress is organization. Here also 
we see a Church that has steadily developed from almost 
complete dependence upon the missionaries to an ability 
to govern herself. The parish church councils, the field 
or Taluk church councils, the five synods, and the 
Andhra Evangelical Lutheran Church (of which the five 
synods are constituent members) all afford most excel- 
lent training to pastors and laymen—and also laywomen 
—in responsibility. Every one of these organizations is 
vested with authority and administers important phases 
and fields of the Church’s work. These organizations 
have proved so successful that for over a year the Mis- 
sion Council in India considered the advisability of 
recommending to the Board in America a new plan for 
the administration of all the work of the Mission and 
the Church by Boards of the Church. 

In January 1941 the Mission recommended this plan 
and in July 1941 the Board of Foreign Missions agreed 
to the proposals that had been sent from India. It is 
expected that this new arrangement for administration 
will go into effect July 1, 1942, i.e., at the time of the 
completion of the first one hundred years of the work 
ef the Mission. The missionaries will have their places 
on the Boards and in the Executive Council, which will 
function like the Executive Board of the United Lu- 
theran Church; but the Indians and the missionaries 
will enjoy as members exactly the same rights and priv- 
ileges and will bear the same burden of responsibility. 

Another indication of progress in self-government is 
seen in a very recent recommendation of the Executive 
Committee of the Andhra Evangelical Lutheran Church 
to the next convention of the Church to the effect that 
the president of the Church should be a full-time officer 
and that he should be an Indian. Surely this third test 
of progress, namely, organization, also reveals success. 

The India Centennial is therefore for our Church in 
America a time of rejoicing and thanksgiving. God gave 
the United Lutheran Church a fruitful field and He 
richly blessed our labors. May we all give thanks for 
our rapidly and steadily growing Church in India and 
may we all dedicate ourselves in supreme devotion to 
the unfinished task for the completion of which the 
Indian Church must work hard and long. May the older 
Church in America not fail to give the necessary as- 
sistance to the younger Church in India! 
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In Man’s Place 


Jesus’ Temptation by Satan One of His Vicarious Exposures 
By NATHAN R. MELHORN 
Matthew 4: 1-11. The Sunday School Lesson for January 25 


TuHE fact that the portion of the fourth 
chapter of the Gospel of St. Matthew, 
which is the text of the senior Sunday 
school lesson for January 25, is the 
Gospel lesson for the first Sunday in 
Lent makes Matthew’s description of 
the temptation of Jesus by Satan more 
familiar to us than usual. 


God’s Son in Man’s Place 

We suggest that in the interpretation 
of the temptation of Jesus, and for that 
matter in our understanding and ap- 
plication of much of the record in the 
Gospels, the intent of the evangelists 
is to indicate the vicariousness of the 
acts of Jesus. The fact is that whatever 
is an experience of man becomes di- 
rectly or by implication an experience 
of Christ. In the performance of mir- 
acles, His mighty works form contacts 
with three realms: those of the mate- 
rial world, of mind, and of the regime 
that is distinctively spiritual, These 
contacts indicate both the good and the 
evil. 

In the material world He calms the 
sea, multiplies food, and approves 
seed-sowing in expectation of a boun- 
teous harvest. He also puts a blight on 
the barren fig tree and describes the 
fate of seed cast into thorny and stony 
places. In the realm of mind He both 
praises the humble followers of the law 
and rebukes sharply those who are 
hypocrites or the panderers of what 
is evil. In the realm of the spiritual 
there are references to the ministrations 
of God’s messengers, the angels, but 
also to Satan and to the instruments 
whereby the evil purposes of the 
Satanic regime are indicated. Nature, 
culture, and the kingdom of God are 
seen as they concern human beings. 


Satan Failed 

While there are many ways in which 
the temptation of Jesus in the wilder- 
ness can be studied and interpreted, 
one deduction must not be omitted; it 
must not be overlooked that He sub- 
jected Himself to this experience be- 
cause it is the lot of man to be the vic- 
tim of the wiles of Satan. The fact is 
that the whole realm of man’s existence 
supplies location for a great spiritual 
conflict between the powers of good 
and the powers of evil. What one might 
describe as an expected phenomenon 
is seen when the Son of God takes upon 
Himself the mission of achieving a vic- 
tory over the powers of sin and hell, 
by submitting His perfect holiness. to 
a direct challenge by Satan. 


Nor is there any possibility that he 
would be temporarily undecided as to 
whether he should accept the proffers 
of the devil or not. To quote an old 
illustration: Gold can be subjected to 
fire without any fear that it will prove 
itself to be other than the precious 
metal. So the contacts which Jesus had 
with sin and with evil are true contacts. 
They are, however, vicarious—under- 
gone because He, the Son of God, “was 
in all points tempted like as we are.” 


The Reality of the Tests 

It has been claimed that the tempta- 
tions of Jesus could not have been real 
and therefore efficacious unless there 
was the possibility that He might have 
fallen for them instead of resisting 
them. It is proper in this connection to 
call attention to the fact that the Greek 
word which is used by Matthew, and 
which is employed by Mark and Luke 
also, is a word which means to test, to 
try. It is obvious that a test may be 
the result of a purpose, or it may be 
the way of determining the reliability 
of one’s information. But the test in it- 
self does not imply any imperfection of 
the object tested. The temptation of 
Jesus by Satan was not for Him an 
allurement. By no possibility could he 
have been persuaded by Satan’s pro- 
posals to cast Himself down from the 
pinnacle of the temple, or command 
stones to be made into bread to relieve 
His hunger, or bow down before Satan 
in order that the kingdoms of this 
world might be His. It is the lack of 
complete wisdom on the part of the 
tempter and not any inefficiency on the 
part of Him Who was tempted that ac- 
counts for Satan’s perfectly sincere de- 
sire to make the Lord a partner in his 
evildoing and thereby bring to naught 
that which his hating soul longed to ac- 
complish against the good and gracious 
purpose of his and man’s Maker. 


Temptation in Three Forms 

The forms taken by the temptation, 
three in number, are characteristic of 
what one might call the avenues of se- 
duction to which man responds. The 
first of these represents the desires of 
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M. The Temptation of Jesus. Matthew 4: 1-11. 
T. Jesus Vanquishes the Tempter. Luke 4: 1-13. 
W. The cee eee in Eden. Genesis 3: 1-8. 
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Sat. Eertng With Temptation. I Cor. 10: 6-13. 
S. Help. in Temptation. Hebrews 2: 9-18. 
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the body; that is, the earthly nature of 
man. Hunger and thirst and other pas- 
sions are corrupted forms of original 
powers with which the Creator en- 
dowed the creature, in order that he 
might be a little lower than the angels, 
crowned with glory and honor, and fit 
to be the steward of God upon the 
earth. 

The second form of allurement to 
which man is most easily responsive is 
fear, the recognition of dangers, the 
caricature of real courage which ap- 
pears in a reckless response to a taunt. 
It is in this connection that the devil 
suggests that Jesus cast Himself down 
from the temple since it had been 
promised that no evil should befall 
Him. 

There is finally the consuming am- 
bition of the human being to manifest 
superiority, to be as gods. This passion 
is absent only when man has been so 
stupefied by enslavement as to be dead 
to what we call his ambitions. Such a 
desire to rule, as has been demonstrated 
repeatedly in false leaders of mankind, 
is the resultant transformation of a 
legitimate desire—a proper conscious- 
ness of power for rulership—into the 
lust for conquest. 


Satan Always Active 

It is because these temptations are 
ceaseless that the world must continue 
to endure various evidences of the 
devil’s wicked planning to destroy the 
kingdom of God and to keep man sep- 
arated from communion with the 
Father by means of Christ. Paul, after 
a most dramatic experience of com- 
munion with God, was yet from time to 
time compelled to warn himself lest 
“having preached to others,” he him- 
self should become a castaway. Occa- 
sionally he refers to what might be 
properly called the kingdom of evil; 
“for we wrestle not against flesh and 
blood, but against principalities, against 
powers, against rulers of the darkness 
of this world, against spiritual wicked- 
ness in high places.” It is also applic- 
able to our study of the direct contact 
between Jesus and the prince of this 
world to remember that the ultimate 
victory is of Christ, but the day of His 
final coming in power and the complete 
removal of Satanic influences has not 
been foretold. The happening is def- 
initely promised. Jesus declared that 
He would come again in glory. Time 
and again the apostles were comforted 
in their resistance to temptations by the 
promise that “the trumpet should sound 
and the Lord should come again.” The 
book of Revelation contains, partic- 
ularly in its closing chapters, a descrip- 
tion of that which shall be, when Satan 
is permanently chained and deprived of 
any opportunity to harass the souls of 
those made perfect through faith in 
Christ. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


THE BIENNIAL OBJECTIVE— 
Our Lutheran Seminary in India 
II Corinthians 8: 12-15 


THEOLOGICAL seminaries are just as 
important in the strategy of the Chris- 
tian Church as military and naval 
academies are in national safety. The 
wise missionary in foreign lands neyer 
thinks of himself as a permanent part 
of the program of the church in any 
country. He is there until the native 
church is prepared to take over. Essen- 
tial to this “taking over” is a trained 
leadership. Here the theological sem- 
inary justifies itself. 

India is our oldest mission, and is 
celebrating its centenary this year, 
1942. The results of that century of 
missionary work are glorious, and more 
than justify every sacrifice involved. 
The total communing membership is 
nearing 100,000. Aside from American 
missionaries, there are more than 3,000 
national workers. Many of these are 
Bible teachers, school teachers, cate- 
chists, evangelists, and the like. But 
there are more than 100 ordained na- 
tive pastors. Under this well-trained 
leadership the Lutheran Mission has 
become a church, increasingly self-sup- 
porting, and the nationals are taking 
more and more responsibility. Our mis- 
sionaries work with them shoulder to 
shoulder, in splendid good fellowship. 
Yet the unchristianized multitudes in 
India are so large that it will be many 
years before the missionary will have 
finished his task. The program of King- 
dom advance in India-will long require 
all the strength of the national Lu- 
theran Church plus all the help we can 
give them. 

India stands at the crossroads of em- 
pire. A Christian India will have much 
to say as to the whole future of Asia. 
The outcome of this war is sure to leave 
much larger self-determinism in the 
government of India. Nationals will 
become increasingly influential in the 
direction of the future of India. The 
Church here should stir itself to hasten 
the Christianizing of India. As this 
nation grows in importance in the 
Orient, we must furnish it a Christian 
leadership. 

All this is but a preface to the an- 
nouncement of the biennial missionary 
objective selected by the Luther League 
in America in its convention last July. 
$10,000 is to be given for the Lutheran 
Seminary at Luthergiri, Rajahmundry, 
India. $10,000 could not be more wisely 
invested anywhere by the young peo- 
ple of the Church. To strengthen the 
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seminary is to promise adequately 
trained pastors and lay leaders for the 
Church. This seminary will have much 
to do with the direction taken by Asia 
in the next one hundred years. 


A Training School 

Luthergiri is almost a village in it- 
self, with a population of more than 
five hundred. This number includes 
the teachers, students and their fam- 
ilies. It is located on high ground over- 
looking the beautiful Godavari River, 
about three miles from the city of 
Rajahmundry. It is more than a the- 
ological school. Indeed, the addition of 
a full course in theology is of recent 
origin. It has been a training school, 
the largest conducted by the India 
Church, with courses for catechists 
and evangelists as well as for pastors. 

There is a Junior Bible Class, in 
which are enrolled men who have 
proved their fitness for further train- 
ing as teachers in village schools. Some 
are caste converts who will be expected 
to return to their own villages to evan- 
gelize their own people. This course 
requires two years. 

There is a pastors’ class. In this 
course, men who have high school qual- 
ifications are trained to go out into the 
parishes and supervise the work of 
catechists and school teachers as well 
as to take over general parish respon- 
sibilities. There are thirty or forty vil- 


_lages, and twenty or more schools in 


an average parish. This course should 
be enlarged in order to meet the re- 
quirements of our growing church; but 
the number to be enrolled depends 
largely on financial support. 

Many of those in the junior Bible 
class and the pastors’ class are mar- 
ried, and the wives are also enrolled 
in Bible training classes, usually taught 
by seminary students. 

The B./A. Class is the newest depart- 
ment at Luthergiri. College graduates 
desiring to study for the ministry were 
trained either at a joint seminary in 
Madras or in a class provided by 
Andhra Christian College in Guntur. 
In 1939 the policy was adopted for a 
single place of training, in the hope 
that it might become an all-Lutheran 
theological school for India. So far only 
the American Lutheran Church is co- 
operating at Luthergiri. There are 
problems involved in a central place 
of theological training, due to the num- 
ber of dialects used in the various parts 
of India. Time will tell whether this 
seminary can unite all theological edu- 
cation in the Lutheran Church of India. 


The Luther League Project 

The Luther League desired to have 
an objective that would be a part of 
the centennial program of extension 
adopted for 1942. It was happy to ac- 
cept the suggestion of the Board of 
Foreign Missions to become sponsor for 
the development of the seminary. 
$10,000 is to be raised for this purpose, 
to be used as follows: 

$5,000 will build a much-needed 
chapel, At the present time half of the 
upper floor of the main seminary build- 
ing is used as a chapel. This space will 
be converted into classrooms and en- 
larged facilities for a library. 

$500 will be devoted to the purchase 
of books for the library. 

$850 will build a double house, which 
can be used by married students. 

$3,650 will build two houses for pro- 
fessors in the seminary. 

With American prices in mind, one 
wonders that so much can be done for 
such a small investment. The young 
people need not be concerned, how- 
ever, as to the character of the build- 
ing. Our modern mission standards of 
building are high, and we may be sure 
that the new construction at Luther- 
giri will be built to last. 

But far more permanent than the 
buildings will be the work done at 
Luthergiri for Christ and His Church. 
Here the Lutheran young men of India 
will come to be trained as pastors. What 
fine young men they are! How con- 
secrated! How grateful to the Amer- 
ican church that has sought to evan- 
gelize their country! Many of them re- 
alize that without Christianity they 
would still be outecastes, doomed to rise 
no higher than the slavish drudgery of 
their ancestors. They long to set all 
India free from tradition, from fear and 
from sin. They have great talents, and 
only await the opportunity for training 
them. 


“Meseems it renders: God great joy to 
see 
Hands stirring after His creatively. 
Yea, that He even left a part undone 
That we might finish that by Him 
begun, 
And help Him with our efforts to erect 
His house, as masons help an architect. 
If this be true, that He of us hath 
need, 
Oh, then are we the sons of God in- 
deed.” 
—Singing Pathways 
* * * * 
To Leavers: Topic date, January 25. 
Next topic, “The Great Command and 
the World’s Need.” 
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BOOK “REVIEWS 


THE BIBLE FOR TODAY 


Edited by John Sterling. With nearly 
200 illustrations by Rowland Hilder and 
other artists. Full Text of the Author- 
ized Version. With an Introduction by 
Dr. William Lyon Phelps. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, London, New York, 
Toronto. Pages 1255. Price, $5.00. 


The Bible appears today in so many 
forms and styles that we are disposed 
to dismiss from our thought any others 
that are announced. Neither outwardly 
nor inwardly does this volume resemble 
any copy of the Bible with which we 
are familiar. But here is the Bible, in 
The Authorized or King James Ver- 
sion, without any variations or elimina- 
tions. 

The chapters, or larger sections, are 
divided according to topics, each being 
preceded by an explanation or an in- 
terpretation or both. Then there are 
sub-topics which indicate what the 
reader may expect to find as he pro- 
ceeds. This Bible with introductory 
paragraphs, headlines and footnotes 
makes the book one that is easily read. 
The book is profusely illustrated, many 
of the illustrations being modern in 
style and character. There is something 
on almost every page to increase one’s 
interest in and one’s knowledge of the 
Bible. The Introduction to the book 
has been prepared by Dr. William Lyon 
Phelps. If you are looking for a Bible 
that is provided with highlights in helps, 
you will want to inspect this one. 

Cuartes P. WILES. 


THE FAMILY LIVES ITS RELIGION 


By Regina W. Wieman. Harper & 
Brothers, New York City. Pages 236. 
Price, $2.00. 


The author has given us many keen 
observations and suggestions for the 
realization of the finest and best living 
in the family, under two general heads: 
(1) Creating family life through the 
interplay of personalities, and (2) 
creating virtues and meeting problems 
in the home by means of that same in- 
terplay. She gets under the surface of 
conventionalities and reveals the pow- 
erful forces which may operate favor- 
ably or negatively, and indicates ways 
in which they may be given helpful 
direction. 

While religion seems rather ill-de- 
fined in Dr. Wieman’s thinking, she is 
aware of the divine in all human re- 
lationships. She brings together a 
wealth of helpful philosophy, practical 
psychology, personal experience, and 
religion, working them into a strong 
fabric of wholesome counsel whereby 


to strengthen and elevate family living. 
This volume deserves a high rating. 
One cannot but regret, however, that 
too frequently the author’s concepts 
and vocabulary, especially in the earlier 
chapters, are beyond the ready under- 
standing of the average leader in our 
churches. This fact will undoubtedly 
reduce its use by these leaders and 
consequently impair its actual worth to 
the church. Earu S. RupIsILu. 


BOUND IN THE BUNDLE OF LIFE 


Worship Services for Adult Church 
Groups. By Margaret T. Applegarth. 
Harper and Brothers. Pages 180. Price, 
$1.50. 


This is a collection of original serv- 
ices of worship for church gatherings. 
The book is printed in small “type- 
writer” type on rough paper: the effort 
doubtless being to keep the price low, 
since one copy for each person attend- 
ing is almost an essential. The serv- 
ices are interesting and unique—‘ ‘A 
Stitch in Time:’ collecting and ded- 
icating garments for relief work” may 
serve as typical—but scarcely to be 
recommended to Lutheran groups. 

THEODORE K. FINcK. 


MAKING THE MOST OF THE REST 
OF LIFE 


By Karl R. Stolz. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, New York and Nashville, 
Tenn. Pages 216. Price, $1.50. 


This interesting and helpful little 
book discusses ways of making the best 
use of the last half of life, or life after 
forty. The author is a lecturer on clin- 
ical psychology and a practitioner of 
mental hygiene. Here is a sane and 
sensible study of how an individual may 
utilize past experience and knowledge 
to make the latter part of life happier 
and more abundant. 

In warning against mental ruts in 
later years the author says: “The dif- 
ference between a rut and a grave is 
simply a funeral.” He tells how minds 
may be kept alert and active; how new 
friends may be made; and the latter 
part of life lived without the sadness 
of solitude. Health, exercise, food, and 
fellowship for the “rest of life” are dealt 
with in a suggestive manner. The ad- 
vice against worry is suggestive as in- 


Books reviewed on this page may be 
obtained from the United Lutheran 
Publication House, 1228 Spruce Street, 
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dicated in this question: “Worry de- 
bases man and dishonors God. The 
birds are cheerful creatures, and not 
one of them in the state of nature suf- 
fers nervous collapse. The flowers are 
modest and bloom and shed their per- 
fume without anxiety.” 

Chapter 15 of this book is especially 
good, using the heading “Rock Bot- 
tom.” Here is shown how the Christian 
with a firm foundation can weather the 
storms of life, even in later years and 
old age. Disease, sudden shocks, acci- 
dent, and disaster may come, yet with 
the right foundation life still stands 
with God. 

This book is called “Mental Hygiene 
for the Person of Riper Years.” Any 
pastor will find the book suggestive 
and helpful; also other church leaders 
who may be called to counsel and guide 
those of later years in life to make the 
right adjustments for happy Christian 
living. Wynne C. Botiex. 


CAREER COACH 


By Earl Schenck Miers. Westminster 
Press, Philadelphia, Pa. Pages 258. 
Price, $1.50. 


Young people will enjoy this book, 
and it will do them good. It is a college 
football story from beginning to end, 
but the realistic description of college 
life and the inner views of present-day 
college football are only the setting for 
a deeper struggle in the life of a young 
football coach seeking a career. 

Before the story has moved through 
the first half dozen pages the author 
has young Craig Bannister, the coach, 
meeting one after another the shady 
questions and delicate problems of 
modern college football and all its im- 
plications. 

With the acclaim that comes to an 
all-American ringing in his ears, with 
the love of a fine young girl who had 
stuck with him through high school and 
college pounding in his heart, with a 
college which had lost so consistently 
of late crying to him for victories, and 
with an over-enthusiastic alumni group 
tempting him with questionable devices, 
Craig had but one ambition—victories. 

Into the story are brought a variety 
of characters, characters such as are 
found in and around all colleges. With 
them they bring their weaknesses and 
their strengths, their loves and their 
hates, their loyalties and their ideals. 
On the road to victories Craig Ban- 
nister meets them all and he is carried 
behind the gridiron scene to classrooms, 


dormitories, professors’ studies, and 
students’ homes. 
The author knows student life. He 


writes with a style appealing to youth. 
He leaves a message well worth while. 
S. Wuite RHYNE. 
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OPEN LETTERS 


VALUE OF THE INDIVIDUAL 
Dear LUTHERAN: 

“Minister dies of a broken heart!” 
No, sir, I am not joking. That, indeed, 
is the gist of a recent article by one of 
your regular correspondents. There 
we are told of a pastor, who, as a re- 
sult of difficulties in his work, suffered 
a breakdown and finally died. In this 
ease the breakdown was really caused 
by the failure of the church to assist 
him in a readjustment. One could not 
read about it without feeling sorry and 
shocked as well. 

Isn’t it remarkable that such a thing 
could happen today in the U. L. C. A., 
with her 4,039 congregations and her 
well-nigh million members? Thirty- 
odd synodical presidents meeting from 
time to time to discuss the state of the 
Church, many and varied commissions, 
boards, and committees, the most de- 
vout churchmen and the most efficient 
businessmen could not or would not do 
anything to alleviate a situation which 
resulted in the untimely death of one 
they called their “brother”! 

Nor is this the only time unconcern 
for the individual has been the cause 
of untold suffering. That more have 


not died untimely is due to the prov- 


idence of God, not to the active assist- 
ance of their confreres. 

The writer of this letter is a com- 
paratively young man. In the fewer 
than ten years that he has been in the 


‘ministry he has seen no fewer than 


eight of his fellow pastors in the same 
synod stranded in difficulties which 
they did not always create themselves. 
One of these was graciously removed 


’ by death; one was lost to the ministry; 


three were lost to the Lutheran Church; 
God only knows what the other three 
are doing! If such a situation can ob- 
tain in one small synod, what must it 
be in the Church as a whole? 

Is our Church so large that there is 
no longer time or desire for the care of 
detail? Have we become so totalitarian 
that the individual has no value at all? 
Or have we allowed ourselves to be- 
come so worldly and so callous that the 
fundamental Christian virtue of love 
is an unknown quantity with us. 

Perhaps the true explanation lies in 
the fact that the plan that seemed prac- 
tical in 1928 has since become obviously 
inadequate for the present situation. 
If such is the case, there is the more 
reason to devise a substitute. 

A restudy of some of the portions of 
the Epistle of St. James might do us a 


lot of good. How would it be if we 


‘ 


thought of them the next time we con- 
fess our belief in “the holy Christian 


Church, the Communion of Saints”? 


A Youne Pastor. 
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SHOULD BE GENERAL 


Dear LUTHERAN: 

In reading THe Lutueran for No- 
vember 12, 1941, I note an item on page 
21 relative to sending to Pastor Dana 
Johnson addresses of those moving to 
Puerto Rico. Personally, I think this is 
a very fine thing to do. 

I would like to see this announce- 
ment expanded to include all persons 
moving from one locality to another 
anywhere in our land or Canada. I 
believe our Church loses many fine 
members because one pastor does not 
write another telling of members 
moving to the latter’s city. Perhaps 
many losses of active membership in 
our church at large could be avoided 
with a little follow-up work on the part 
of pastors. 

I believe that a little space in THE 
LuTHERAN calling pastors’ attention to 
this would be worth while, especially 
now, when there is so much moving 
around in defense production areas. 

Yours very truly, 
W. E. WEBER. 

LaGrange, Indiana. 


JEWS’ WAITING HERITAGE 


Tue brief article in a recent issue of 
THE LUTHERAN, “Jewish Leaders Urge 
Spiritual Awaking,” has made me think 
and ponder, especially the quotation 
from Rabbi Gordon: “We have for- 
gotten the meaning of our spiritual 
heritage. There is only one reality in 
Jewish life today; that is anti- 
Semitism.” 

The Jews have indeed had a great 
“spiritual heritage,” and it is still wait- 
ing for their acceptance. The Father is 
still waiting for them, and as the prod- 
igal son, in the parable, they may be 
sure of a hearty welcome. Their an- 
cestors refused Moses, but later glor- 
ified him. The wonderful inheritance 
which Moses presented to them is re- 
corded in, Deuteronomy 18:15: “The 
Lord thy God will raise up unto thee a 
prophet from the midst of thee, of thy 
brethren, like unto me; unto him shall 
ye hearken.” He adds a warning in 
verse 19: “And it shall come to pass, 
that whosoever will not hearken unto 
my words which he shall speak in my 
name, I will require it of him.” Many 
of the Chosen People accepted and 
found great blessings, the disobedient 
received a curse. Often the innocent 
suffered with the guilty; but that shall 
not always be so. Some 800 years later 
the prophet Isaiah summed up the 
whole matter. Read carefully his 
sixty-fifth chapter, especially the fif- 
teenth verse, where the prophet sums up 
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his message to the two parties among 
the chosen people: “And ye shall leave 
your name for a curse unto the chosen: 
for the Lord God shall slay thee, and 
call his servants by another name.” Is 
that name “Christian”? And is the curse 
to the disobedient that “one reality in 
Jewish life . . . anti-Semitism’? It 
surely has been a real thing in Jewish 
life ever since Christ’s lament over 
Jerusalem: “Behold, your house is left 
unto you desolate.” And it all came 
upon them because they would not 
hearken to “that prophet like unto 
Moses.” 

In the early days of the Church, be- 
side the great mass of common people, 
a multitude of those learned in the 
Word were added to the believers, and 
they accepted Christ as “The Son of 
David” and their Lord and Saviour, 
while the unbelieving Jews rejected 
Him in spite of the fact that God had 
promised David that a son of his should 
not fail to sit on his throne. They 
should have known that Joseph, and 
Mary the mother of Jesus, were the 
last of their respective lines from 
David, and there was not another de- 
scendant of David known. The Phar- 
isees answered the question of Christ: 
“What think ye of Christ? whose son 
is he?” correctly, Matt. 22: 42, “The 
Son of David.” We are told that Ortho- 
dox Jews still believe that and are still 
looking for Christ to come. To most 
of us that seems exceedingly strange, 
when we know that all the early dis- 
ciples were Jews and all the writers of 
the New Testament, unless Luke is ex- 
cepted, were Israelites. They all be- 
lieved Jesus Christ to be “that Prophet,” 
like unto Moses; they accepted Him 
to be the “Son of David’ who was 
raised from the dead and sat down at 
“the right hand of God.” Are these 
early Jewish believers, whom Isaiah 
called God’s servants, to be called by 
another name—Christians? 

The greatest wonder in the world is 
that God has had such endless patience 
—for nearly two thousand years—with 
the wayward Jews, and still offers them 
that great “forgotten spiritual heritage.” 
When will they enter into that glorious 
heritage awaiting them? Can the 
rabbis of today answer the question of 
Jesus any better than the Pharisees of 
His day: “If David then call him Lord, 
how is he his Son?” Do Rabbi Gor- 
don and his brethren realize that “anti- 
Semitism” may be the curse that will 
rest upon that part of the chosen peo- 
ple who will not hear “that Prophet.” 

Dr. Henry Einspruch in publishing 
the Yiddish New Testament may well 
become a blessing to untold of his 
Jewish brethren according to the flesh, 
in helping them to a “spiritual awaken- 
ing.” May our gracious heavenly 
Father grant it speedily. 

W. H. BLancKE. 
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A NEW CHURCH IN SASKATCHEWAN 
“Army and Navy Service Book” Approved 


It is Christmas Day. A beautiful day 
in a beautiful season throughout West- 
ern Canada! A day that never loses its 
beautiful spiritual significance to all 
Christian people, no matter what tur- 
moil the enemies of Christ may thrust 
into the world! Thank God for Christ- 
mas and its glorious message of the 
Saviour born for the deliverance of a 
sin-cursed humanity! In Christ there 
is hope no matter how dense the dark- 
ness over the earth may be. But we 
must accept Christ by faith and follow 
Him. 

Christmas is a Home and Church 
Festival, but today we have been sadly 
reminded that multitudes of children 
have been parted from their parents; 
husbands have been far removed from 
their wives; young men and women 
have had stern tasks to perform on dis- 
tant battlefields. Blood has been shed 
while angels have tried to make their 
“Peace on earth” heard. Alas, this 
ought not so to be! Yet infinitely worse 
would it be had the Son of God not 
been born and the “peace that passeth 
understanding” not been made avail- 
able. The faith of the church reaches 
beyond the clouds, and her people sing 
the good old Christmas carols with un- 
abating fervor. The music brings a 
comfort, courage, and hope. 

The work of the church goes on. I 
repeatedly remind myself of how 
greatly we are indebted to the leaders 
and teachers in our Sunday schools for 
the faithfulness with which they in- 
struct and guide the members of their 
classes. I attended a Christmas service 
last evening. I observed again with 
what eagerness the little folks told what 
they had been taught, and sang the 
carols forever dear to young and old. 
I observed also the solicitude of the 
teachers and the sympathetic direction 
of the superintendent. It was all beau- 
tifully Christian, beautifully devo- 
tional, sincerely unselfish. In the back- 
ground was the young pastor, and 
seated close were fond parents whose 
ears were strained to catch the faintest 
words of their loved ones. Let us take 
heart. Our pastors are preaching the 
Christmas Gospel; volunteer teachers 
explain and apply the story; the work 
goes on in many organizations of the 
church; the gates of hell shall not pre- 
vail; Christ remains King of kings. 


In Saskatchewan 

We dedicated a new church building 
in Saskatchewan three weeks ago. It 
was a day of rejoicing for a young and 
enthusiastic pastor and a small group 


By N. WILLIson 


of eager people. The whole community 
was happy. Once again friends of the 
church elsewhere, through the inter- 
vention of Dr. Tappert of the Board of 
American Missions, had made such de- 
velopment possible. I am referring to 
Big River and Pastor Wagner’s parish. 
On Reformation Sunday I was priv- 
ileged to preach in Pastor Strand’s par- 
ish at Valbrand. Two young men from 
a non-Lutheran home were received 
into the church by confirmation. Also 
in this field a new church has been 
dedicated and Pastor Strand, though 
still a bachelor, has a delightfully 
cheery parsonage, in large part his own 
workmanship. 


Recently Pastor Martin Oygard re- 
signed the Deer Ridge parish to accept 
a call from a parish in the Icelandic 
Synod. The Rev. Ernest Koch, re- 
cently ordained, has accepted a call to 
a part of the field that Pastor Oygard 
served. 


Trinity Church, Saskatoon, is being 
served temporarily by the Rev. Martin 
Zulauf, a 1941 graduate of Saskatoon 
Seminary. He was ordained in his home 
church near Laird, Saskatchewan, De- 
cember 7. And so the work goes on. 
The young men from our seminary are 
taking their places alongside their ex- 
perienced brethren to wrestle hero- 
ically with the problems of pioneer 
home mission tasks. 

Another 1941 graduate writes: “A 
missionary has to be able to pitch hay, 
chop wood, lay bricks, drive a car, etc. 
The church work is making slow prog- 
ress. There has been no organization 
and little interest. There isn’t much of 
either even now, but the beginning has 
been made. ...So we have our difficul- 
ties but, glad to say, we have our joy, 
too. At the moment it seems hard to 
see the forest because of the trees, but 
with the help of God things will im- 
prove.” 


Opportunities Common to 
Lutherans 

At this moment there lie before me 
copies of four Canadian Lutheran 
Church papers: “Der Synodalbote and 
Church Messenger” of the Manitoba 
Synod, “The Canada Lutheran” of the 
synods of Canada and Nova Scotia, 
“The Lutheran Voice” of the American 
Lutheran Conference in Canada, and 
“The College Cord” of Waterloo Col- 
lege. They are not the only Canadian 
Lutheran papers, for the Icelandic 
Synod publishes one and the Nor- 
wegian Church another. All of them 
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tell similar stories of opportunities and 
labors. If there are 885,000 Lutherans 
in Canada and only 150,000 gathered 
into Lutheran churches, there must 
indeed be great need of home mission 
efforts. The war situation presents spe- 
cial demands. One of our western con- 
gregations has over one hundred men 
in uniform, and they are all volunteers. 
Captain Howald, our chaplain, writes 
of his many and varied activities. “I 
certainly am trying to uphold our 
church,” he concludes, “but our pastors 
must also ‘go out.’” In this connection 
the Luther League of Canada is to be 
commended for appointing a War Serv- 
ice Committee “to emphasize keeping 
the Luther League and the Church be- 
fore those in active service and in 
Canadian training camps and keeping 
the local leagues and local churches 
aware of what they can do to help these 
young people remember that the church 
at home has not forgotten them.” 


Co-operation in Theological 
Education 

An important meeting was held in 
the office of the Lutheran College and 
Seminary at Saskatoon December 11 
to explore the possibilities of co-opera- 
tion in theological education between 
our seminary and the Augustana Synod. 
Dr. Bersell, Dr. Ryden, Dr. Sebelius 
and Pastors A. A. Nelson and Vikman 
representing Augustana were present. 
The hope was expressed that joint 
work might begin with the academic 
year 1943-1944. It is understood of 
course that the proposal is subject to 
the approval of the Executive Board of 
the United Lutheran Church. This is 
the third year of co-operation between 
the United Lutheran Church and the 
Norwegian Lutheran Church of Can- 
ada, and all is well. With Augustana 
added, still greater efficiency and use- 
fulness will become possible, and two 
long steps will have been taken toward 
united action of the Lutheran Church 
in Canada. 


Speaking of Books 

C. H. Little, D.D., S.T.D., professor 
of systematic theology in Waterloo 
Seminary, has published recently a 
new book that he calls “New Testa- 
ment Handbook.” It comes from the 
Sree Satyananda Press of Rajah- 
mundry, East India, and is dedicated to 
the author’s mother. It contains 196 
pages. Some years ago Dr. Little pub- 
lished a small volume entitled “Dis- 
puted Doctrines” that attracted con- 
siderable attention because of its sound 
conservative Lutheranism and its con- 
cise and straightforward presentation of 
doctrines about which there has been 
controversy within the church. It was 
a convenient handbook for students 
and pastors and must have been par- 
ticularly helpful to an inquiring and 
sometimes perplexed laity. 
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The new volume in its field can be 
similarly described. One can almost 
hear the professor using the material 
with his students; his sermons abound 
in it. In his Foreword Dr. Little in- 
forms the reader that the book “is de- 
signed to acquaint the reader with the 
various books of the New Testament 
and to bring out briefly and clearly the 
salient features of each. It is also in- 
tended to set forth in the order of their 
development the distinctive types of 
doctrine as these find expression in the 
very words of Scripture.” The book is 
offered to pastors and laymen. It should 
be a real help to any earnest Christian. 


Excellent for Service Men 

Writing of books reminds me of the 
excellent little “Army and Navy Serv- 
ice Book” published by The Castle 
Press of Philadelphia for the use of the 
United States and Canadian Armies, 
Navies and Air Forces. While on a visit 
recently to a Canadian airport at which 
I had previously left a number of these 
books for the use of our Lutheran men, 
I was pleased to hear the Anglican 
chaplain commend them very highly. 
He had used them himself, he said, at 
special services. I noted, too, what he 
said about distribution. We of the 
Canadian Lutheran Commission for 
War Service often lament the difficul- 
ties we have in having the books dis- 


tributed. We are not the only ones. 


The chaplain pointed out how hard it 
was to get the Anglican books into cir- 
culation. He had just asked for a sup- 


_ ply for that large airport and had re- 


ceived twenty-five! For this work we 
must depend chiefly on our pastors. 
A HAPPY NEW YEAR TO ALL! 


| SISTER MAGDALENE DIES 


AT AGE OF 92 


Sister Magdalene von Bracht, for 
many years the senior among the Lu- 
theran Deaconesses in this country, 
died December 28 at the Mary J. 


Sister Magdalene 
von Bracht 


Drexel Home and Philadelphia Mother- 
house of Deaconesses. She was 92 years 
old. 

Sister Magdalene was the last sur- 
vivor among seven Sisters who in 1884 
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Rally of Brotherhood in St. Louis 


Unitep Lutheranism in the City of 
St. Louis, Mo., gathered in Faith Church 
for the rally and banquet of the Lu- 
theran Brotherhood of Greater St. 
Louis. More than 300 men were pres- 
ent at the banquet, and Dr. F. H. 
Knubel, president of the United Lu- 
theran Church, was the guest speaker. 
This was Dr. Knubel’s first official visit 
to this city. His address on “The Men 
of the Church” was a challenge for the 
men to remain active in definite Chris- 
tian service. Dr. Armin G. Weng, pres- 


came to the United States at the invi- 
tation of John D. Lankenau, at that 
time president of the hospital which 
now bears his name. 

She entered the Sisterhood in 1869 
in Iserlohn, Germany, and two years 
later was in France, sharing the same 
building with French nuns nursing 
soldiers in the Franco-Prussian War. 
There she met William I, shortly after 
he had become Kaiser in January 1871. 
Later she returned to the Motherhouse 
in Iserlohn, devoting herself chiefly to 
work among children, until she came 
here in 1884. 

In January 1898, Sister Magdalene 
was made Directing Sister of Nurses 
at Lankenau. She held this position 
until 1934, when she was made Direct- 
ing Sister Emeritus. 

In recent years Sister Magdalene had 
made the rounds of Lankenau’s patients 
daily. The rest of the time she devoted 
to knitting and reading. 

When she was the guest of honor at 
a banquet in 1934 commemorating the 
arrival here of the seven Sisters from 
Germany, Sister Magdalene received a 
congratulatory telegram from the then 
president of Germany, Paul von Hin- 
denburg. 

Sister Magdalene participated in the 
candle service at Lankenau on Christ- 
mas Eve, and apparently contracted a 
cold. The funeral service was held at 
the Drexel Home chapel at 2.00 P. M., 
December 30. Interment was made in 
Woodland Cemetery. 


ident of the Illinois Synod, introduced 
the speaker. Mr. Charles G. Alexander, 
president of the District Brotherhood, 
presided. 

Following the banquet, the men 
joined the women in the church audi- 


torium for vespers. In this inspiring 
service the Rev. Edward Hummon and 
Dr. Weng participated, and Dr. Knubel 
delivered an address on “The Essence 
of Lutheranism.” Able leadership and 
active co-operation among the men of 
this area are most encouraging. 


Deaconesses Change 
Fields of Service 


BEGINNING with January 1, Sister 
Margaret Lang will become parish dea- 
coness in her home church, Christ 
Church, New York City. Dr. G. U. 
Wenner, first president of the Dea- 
coness Board and friend of the Diac- 
onate until his death, was the founder 
and its only pastor until he, a few years 
ago, was called to his heavenly reward. 
The present pastor is the Rev. H. C. 
Offerman. 

Sister Mildred Bingaman, who for 
more than twenty-eight years has faith- 
fully served St. Matthew’s Church, 
Philadelphia, Pa., first under the pas- 
torate of the late Dr. Edwin Heyl Delk 
and now under Dr. T. Benton Peery, 
has been recalled by the Baltimore 
Motherhouse to assume the position left 
open by the retirement of Sister Bertha 
Mehring. Sister Mildred brings to her 
new position a splendid experience in 
managing a home. She leaves a host of 
people who have benefited by her min- 
istry of mercy. 

Sister Ruthea Kowalske, who has 
worked in Detroit at the Settlement 
House conducted by the Lutheran 
Charities, was on October 1, transferred 
to Saginaw, Mich., to supervise the 
Inner Mission activities of the churches. 
She is still with the Lutheran Charities, 
as the work in Saginaw is directed by 
that Society. 
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THIEL COLLEGE ACTIVITIES STRIKE RESPONSIVE CHORD 
Pittsburgh Synod Churches Alert to Needs 


Nine regional dinners were recently 
held in the Pittsburgh Synod by the 
Board of Trustees of Thiel College, led 
by Acting President George Rowley, 
Mercer County President Judge, and 
the Rev. Oscar W. Carlson, pastor of 
First Lutheran Church, Butler, Pa. 
One thousand persons accepted the in- 
vitations to these dinners and made 
contributions approximating $15,000 in 
cash and short-term promises. Writing 
on this program Prof. Roy J. Johnson, 
Ph.D., of the Thiel faculty, says: “Even 
more heartening than the financial 
reapings was the manifest desire of the 
people of the Pittsburgh Synod that 
we should have a Christian college rep- 
resentative of the best traditions of 
Lutheranism in ‘the forks of Ohio.’” 
Dr. Johnson adds his feeling that 
through these dinners the membership 
of synod challenged the Board of Trus- 
tees “to create the finest Christian Lib- 
eral Arts College in our area.” 

Participating in the speaking program 
at the dinners were such representa- 
tive leaders as Dr. O. F. H. Bert, from 
the faculty of Washington and Jeffer- 
son College; Dr. M. M. Pearce, pres- 
ident, Geneva College; Dr. Robbin B. 
Wolf, Pittsburgh attorney; Dr. Frank- 
lin C. Fry, Akron, Ohio; Dr. William A. 
Logan, Secretary of Beneficence, Pitts- 
burgh Synod; the Hon. Aaron E. 
Reiber, Butler; Dr. George W. Nicely, 
First Church, Johnstown, Pa.; Dr. 
Gould Wickey, U. L. C. A. Board of 
Education; the Rev. H. Reed Shepfer, 
president of the Pittsburgh Synod; the 
Hon. Frank Fay, Greenville; Dean 
Luther Malmberg of Thiel’s faculty. 
The dinners were held at Wheeling, 
W. Va., Rochester, Greenville, Erie, 
Apollo, Reynoldsville, Greensburg, 
Butler and Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Family Relation Institutes 
Interesting findings have been taken 
by Pastor J. H. Deutschlander, chair- 
man of the Pittsburgh Synod’s Parish 
Education Committee, following the 
eighteen “Institutes on Family Rela- 
tions” recently held under the direction 
of Dr. Earl S. Rudisill of the Parish 
and Church School Board: Represen- 
tation from 105 congregations out of 
298; 86 pastors attending out of a pos- 
sible 268; total attendance at institute 
meetings, 807. Number contacted by 
Dr. Rudisill at Sunday morning serv- 
ices, 650; contacted in adult Sunday 
school departments Sunday mornings, 
180. Some exceedingly illuminating 
discoveries came out of the question 
periods and the candid discussions on 
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the general situation as regards parish 
education. 


We Travel Up and Down 


How does a synodical Superinten- 
dent of Missions dispose of his time? 
After all, he has nothing to do, does he, 
except now and then to “jack up” a 
missionary pastor who neglects a re- 
port or something? He has a nice office 
to sit in, doesn’t he? And a very capable 
secretary, such as Miss Hilda Trout, 
who holds that position in our Pitts- 
burgh Synod headquarters in the 
Smithfield Building. Dr. P. H. R. 
Mullen, missionary superintendent in 
the Pittsburgh Synod, tore a page out 
of his notebook to review a little busi- 
ness of a recent week. In that week he 
directed plans for erection of three new 
mission churches, with a fourth church 
under way. Such planning includes 
more than selection of blueprints. There 


. must be study of each group, the aver- 


age income and giving records, the 
weighing and balancing of assets and 
liabilities, the approval of building 
plans by the U. L. C. A. committee 
which works independently of the Mis- 
sion Board, arrangement for amortiza- 
tion of the building debt. Mr. Elwood 
Bowman, secretary of Church Exten- 
sion and Finance for the American 
Board, spent this week with Dr. Mullen 
in a study of these four local mission 
building programs. This required from 
twelve to sixteen hours each day for 
four days of the week, and about seven 
hundred miles of driving. 


No Board Nailed on This Door 


Messiah, Wesleyville, Pa., the Rev. 
Donald L. Houser pastor, recently cele- 
brated the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
its organization. Dr. Mullen’s notes 
carry back to October 10, 1935, when 
the missionary superintendent visited 
with the young pastor who had been 
ordained in his home church at Ruffs- 
dale, and installed soon thereafter. The 
church council was discouraged. Said 
one: “We might just as well nail a 
board on the front of the door and 
quit.” Mortgages, unpaid bills, notes 
and loans totaled $10,675. The six 
years from ‘that date until the 1941 an- 
niversary reveal the total clearing of 
all debts; more than $12,000 raised for 
such purposes in five years by this 
mission congregation. The anniversary 
sermons were preached by President 
Shepfer, Pastors C. E. Read, Luther 
Fackler and Andrew Schilling. Dr. 
Mullen spoke at the congregational 
banquet, which closed the celebration. 


THE LUTHERAN 


The church will become self-support- 
ing in January 1942 and is planning an 
expansion program. The Erie Confer- 
ence has honored Pastor Houser by 
electing him president. 


Northeast Conference brings up the 
celebration in November by St. Paul’s 
Church, Coudersport, of the silver wed- 
ding anniversary of Pastor and Mrs. 
C. E. Schirmer. The observance took 
the form of an anniversary dinner at 
which the honored guests received ap- 
propriate gifts from the parish. 


First Church, Ridgway, the Rev. Paul 
E. Keyser pastor, has realized the first 
of the goals set for their 70th anniver- 
sary—the planting of 41 evergreens on 
the church property. Over $1,600 is 
already in the anniversary fund. First 
Church, Warren, the Rev. Edward 
Rogers pastor, again had a Christmas 
Book Store to encourage use of Chris- 
tian articles as Christmas gifts. A large 
adult class was under instruction for 
Advent reception. We observe the suc- 
cess of two special dinner meetings for 
combined groups from both First 
Church and St. Paul’s, one the mis- 
sionary societies in a Thankoffering 
dinner, the other a young people’s din- 
ner December 2 for the two parishes. 


At Leechburg in the East Conference 
both Hebron Church, Dr. George E. 
Bowersox pastor, and First Church, the 
Rev. William F. Pfeiffer, Jr., pastor, 
have broken into the news columns. 
Hebron continues property improve- 
ments with exterior repairs and re- 
painting, securing of 200 Common 
Service Books, and a church name 
board in bronze. First Church was host 
to the Kiski Valley Reformation Serv- 
ice, with Dr. Russell D. Snyder, Phila- 
delphia Lutheran Seminary, as the 
speaker. Preceding this service was a 
Bach organ recital by Mrs. Robert Zim- 
merman, the church organist, and a 
Luther League Rally for the churches 
participating. At a congregational social 
Pastor Pfeiffer, his father, the Rev. 
William F. Peiffer, Sr., superintendent 
of the Old People’s Home at Zelienople, 
and Mr. John Zimmerman, burned all 
remaining notes of congregational in- 
debtedness. 


A Picture Library for use in class 
work has been installed by Trinity, 
Freeport, and Pastor Bruce R. Shaffer 
asks if other Sunday schools have such 
libraries. A series of special programs 
have marked autumn and early winter 
here, the Father and Son meeting, the 
recognition service, the address by Dr. 
Edwin Moll on “Our India Mission,” 
and the introduction of monthly con- 
ferences for departmental workers. 


Octogenarian Club 
Something quite out of the ordinary 
comes from Central Conference. Trinity 
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Church, McKeesport, the Rev. Norman 
E. Kieffer pastor, has an Octogenarian 
Club, composed of members who are 
eighty years of age and above. It has 
five members: Mrs. Elizabeth Auberle, 
who has just turned 80, the “youngster” 
in the group; Dr. Logan Kifer, Mrs. 
Houserman, Mrs. Schad, and Mrs. 
Catharine Marks. The writer of these 
notes possesses a private memoranda 
found among his father’s effects in es- 
tate settlement showing contributions 
to the building fund of the first Mc- 
Keesport mission project many years 
ago. Doctor Kifer’s name is in that list, 
the name at that time of a young phy- 
sician just fresh from medical school 
struggling for a foothold. Without 
divulging further as to sum involved 
we comment on the fact that of all in 
the little book the young doctor stands 
first in total pledge. 


Tarentum, important Allegheny Val- 
ley city, sends both Central and Ger- 
man Conference news in reports of 
events in the United. Lutheran and St. 
Paul’s churches. “United,” the Rev. 
John E. Shaughnessy pastor, is the 
fruit of a merger, Grace and Trinity 
of the past, who “married” through ef- 
forts of Dr. Ellis B. Burgess. Merger 
demanded long-term financing of debts, 
the original “United Church” mortgage 
of $14,000 being cleared in a celebra- 
tion October 29. Conference President 
G. L. Himmelman and synod’s Treas- 
urer Elmer F. Rice were the speakers 
on this eventful occasion. St. Paul’s, 
the Rev. Fritz Grossman pastor, high- 

' lighted the autumn season with ded- 
ication of memorial windows, with 
services at which Pastor John Tar- 
nedde, McKees Rocks, and Pastor 
Shaughnessy preached. The founder 
of St. Paul’s, Pastor George Amschler, 

_ is remembered in one of these windows, 
along with a number of other faithful 
members and families. Pastor Amschler 
served this church from 1886 to 1926. 


Perfect Communion Record 

A sad note comes from Trinity, Con- 
nellsville, of the Greensburg Confer- 
ence, Dr. W. H. Hetrick pastor—the 
death of J. L. Fries, who during his en- 
tire 54 years of membership maintained 
a perfect Communion record. For 45 
years he was a member of the church 
council, serving at the time of his death. 
It is a coincidence that in the death of 
D. K. Artman some time ago the 
records reveal that both men joined the 
church in 1887, and both had a perfect 
Communion record over many years. 


Dr. R. F. Steininger recently cele- 
brated the seventh anniversary of his 
pastorate at St. Paul’s, Monessen. Dur- 

_ing this time he has received 329 adults 
‘and baptized 170 children. A feature 
of this church is the bookshelf set up 
in the vestibule where members may 


examine books and periodicals suitable 
for home, for adult education, and for 
Christmas giving. The church council 
is studying the text, “A Lamp of Bur- 
nished Gold.” This congregation has 
twenty young men and two young 
women serving in the army, navy, air 
corps and governmental hospitals. 

Our home conference, Western, con- 
cludes this present story, with com- 
ment first on the enrollment of over a 
hundred in the Leadership Training 
School running from October 8 to De- 
cember 10 in Grace Church, Rochester, 
Pa. Sponsored by the Beaver Valley 
congregations, our Pittsburgh Synod 
churches in Freedom, Baden, Conway, 
Rochester, New Brighton, Beaver and 
Monaca, participated, and the Rev. 
Herman J. Schmid, Beaver, capably 
directed the program. 


First Church, Butler, the Rev. Oscar 
W. Carlson pastor, is another congre- 
gation with a full schedule. The Har- 
vest Home Festival provided over 500 
jars of food stuff which were divided 
among the Old People’s Home and the 
Orphans’ Home at Zelienople, and the 
Passavant Memorial Homes at Roch- 
ester. The Children of the Church has 
added a Nursery Department so that 
young parents may find it easier to at- 
tend church. It is expected that all bills 
will be met in full, with full apportion- 
ment paid, and entire church debt re- 


Trexler visits. 


important men and women. 


All who love adventure and travel should not fail to read this altogether 
delightful book of missionary enterprise. 


Price, $1.25. 
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MUHLENBERG PRESS 
(The United Lutheran Publication House ) 
Thirteenth and Spruce Streets: 


Chicago Pittsburgh 


OME with Dr. Samuel Trexler as he journeys 
6,000 miles by ship and 9,000 miles by plane 
into that great, beautiful, half-civilized, half-primitive 
land below the equator, South America. 

See the large cities, Rio de Janeiro (River of 
January) and Buenos Aires (really St. Mary of the 
Good Airs) as well as the many small villages Dr. 


Go with our author to visit a host of Lutheran 
churches and missions. Listen as he talks with the missionaries and other 
This is a friendship journey, helping to 
strengthen the friendship between the two Americas. It is also a journey to 
find out the need for practical Christianity here and the opportunity which 
our Church has to bring the message of Christ to these people. 
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tired by December 31. One of the 
projects expected to materialize is a 
special chapel which possibly will be 
open at all hours for prayer and med- 
itation. 


The West Sunbury Parish, Butler 
County, the Rev. Albert E. Speck pas- 
tor, recently completed the third major 
project in twelve months with the in- 
stallation of a new parsonage furnace. 
Both Springdale and Zion congregations 
are introducing envelopes through the 
beginner, primary and junior depart- 
ments of the church school. Zion has 
renovated the art glass windows and 
has organized a Children of the Church 
group. Mr. Lysle Shaffer of Ambridge 
and Mr. W. H. Clapie of New Brighton 
have met with the men of the parish to 
aid in formation of a Brotherhood. This 
is a strictly rural parish, and such ad- 
vance indicates the virility within the 
rural churches. 


ACTING PRESIDENT OF 
CHICAGO SEMINARY 

The Rev. Armin George Weng, pres- 
ident of the Illinois Synod, was elected 
December 22 acting president of the 
Chicago Lutheran Seminary at May- 
wood, Ill. He will fill this office in con- 
nection with his other synodical duties. 
A new president of the seminary will 
be elected September next. 


Philadelphia 


Columbia 


MUHLENBERG 
PRESS 
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Whst enn Conferaite 


The Rev. Richard S. Shanebrook, 
pastor of the Rossville Parish, has been 
elected pastor of the Muhlenberg 
Charge in York County. He has ac- 
cepted and will take charge February 
1, succeeding the Rev. Malvin D. 
Geesey, who was required to retire on 
account of ill health. The Rev. Paul 
Glatfelter, retired, is supplying the 
Muhlenberg Charge during the va- 
cancy. 


The Rev. J. Elmer Leas, pastor of 
Holtzschwamm and Shiloh congrega- 
tions in York County, has been elected 
pastor of the Glen Rock-Hametown 
Charge, and has taken charge of the 
parish. 


Chester S. Simonton, D.D., pastor of 
Messiah Church, Harrisburg, was re- 
cently elected pastor of the merged 
congregation of St. Paul’s in York. The 
Rev. Irvin M. Lau, supply pastor, for- 
merly pastor of St. Luke’s, one of the 
three congregations involved in the 
merger, has been elected associate pas- 
tor of the new congregation. The fine 
new colonial church building for this 
eongregation is nearing completion on 
South George Street. 


St. Paul’s congregation, Spring Grove, 
the Rev. Ralph C. Robinson pastor, re- 
cently purchased 150 of the music edi- 
tion of the Common Service Book. 


The new chapel at Gettysburg Sem- 
inary will be dedicated during Sem- 
inary Week in May. Dr. Frederick H. 
Knubel will preach the sermon. 


It is with regret that we must report 
the resignation of the Rev. Malvin D. 
Geesey, pastor of the Muhlenberg 
Charge. He has served this parish for 
the past eight years, succeeding his 
father, who had served for forty years 
previous. Mr. Geesey for the past year 
has been seriously handicapped by ill 
health. He will live in York and has 
been elected pastor emeritus of the 
Muhlenberg Charge. May the rest en- 
able him to continue to render an ef- 
fective ministry. 


The Rev. W. A. Janson recently 
marked the fifteeneth year of his min- 
istry at Messiah Church, York. Two 
ministerial sons of the congregation as- 
sisted in the services—Emmanuel 
Hoover and William Janson. The ser- 
mon was preached by Dr. Harry F. 
Baughman of Gettysburg Seminary. 
During the fifteen years, the congrega- 
tion has had a net gain of 900 members. 
Pastor Janson has baptized 390 children 
and 114 adults. A congregational recep- 
tion was held during the week follow- 
ing the anniversary services with Dr, 
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George Dunkelberger of Susquehanna 


‘University as the guest speaker. The 


congregation presented $500 to the 85th 
Anniversary Fund of Susquehanna 
University. 


St. Peter’s (Leshey’s) congregation of 
the Muhlenberg Charge received choir 
gowns from Mrs. C. P. Bott in memory 
of her sister, Mrs. Ellen Crist. This is 
greatly appreciated by choir and con- 
gregation. 


The local ministerial meetings are 
proving of much interest. The subjects 
are suggestive for other ministerial 
groups. The general theme is, “The 
Minister and the Public.” Subtopics are 
Public Health, Schools, Library, Com- 
munity, Press, and Hospital. With a 
pastor in charge, an invited guest from 
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each one of these public institutions is 
present to give that particular organiza- 
tion’s point of view on how the minister 
can fit into the whole program of the 
community. 


The Luther League of the York Dis- 
trict held the annual Watch Night 
Service in St. James Church, the Rev. 
G. E. Miller pastor. A social was held 
at 10.00 P. M. and the service began at 
11.00 P. M. with the Rev. I. M. Lau, as- 
sociate pastor of St. Paul’s, as the guest 
speaker. 

The next meeting of the district Lu- 
ther League will be the annual mis- 
sionary conference January 20 in Christ 
Church, York, with Miss Ruth Peeling 
in charge of the program. Moving pic- 
tures of the Mission Field will feature 
this program. 


The annual Pre-Lenten Retreat of 
the conference will be held February 
17, beginning at 10.00 A. M. The gen- 
eral theme will be “The Cross.” 


EDUCATION IN SCHENECTADY LEADS BUT 
LUTHERANISM IS STILL YOUNG 


Woutp you like to know where 
Chester A. Arthur, William H. Seward, 
John Howard Payne, the author of 
“Home Sweet Home,” were educated? 
Or from what institution the founders 
of the University of Michigan and the 
University of Illinois received their 
diplomas? Or what college started the 
first presidents of Elmira, Smith and 
Vassar on their careers? Or furnished 
presidents for ninety colleges? “Come 
to 


Schenectady, N. Y. 

to Union College,” they will proudly 
tell you. You will enjoy strolling 
through the 100-acre campus, mingling 
with its 800 students and its 80 pro- 
fessors. You will learn that this insti- 
tution ranks educationally among the 
foremost in the country. Its enormous 
elms, its 25 acres of “Sunken Gardens,” 
its broad walks and well-kept lawns, 
place it among the most artistic. Its 
historic buildings, dating back to 1795, 
speak eloquently of its age. It lies in 
the very heart of the teeming, throb- 
bing “Gateway of the West” and thus 
contributes to the city’s beauty and 
charm. 

Schenectady did not spring up today. 
It stands among the veterans and boasts 
of 280 years of youth and growth 
(1661). In that year Dutch settlers 
came from Albany, purchased 128 
square miles of land from the Indians, 
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and began to make history. They lo- 
cated at the junction of the Indian trails 
from the north, east and south, which 
turned here to follow the Mohawk 
River through Mohawk Gap to the 
west. The city is a gem, with a won- 
derful scenic setting one hundred 
miles east to the Green Mountains and 
the Berkshires, north to Saratoga, Lake 
George, the Adirondacks; south to the 
Helderbergs and the Catskills; and west 
through the picturesque Mohawk 
Valley. 

The city has 37 schools including two 
high, six parochial, one business and 
two private schools, teaching its 20,000 
boys and girls and causing illiteracy to 
vanish. 

The city sees to the health of its peo- 
ple and has been three times winner of 
the National Health Contest. Its 12 
parks cover 545 acres. It has 37 rec- 
reational centers and playgrounds for 
children, and its swimming pools and 
river beaches, its golf clubs and tennis 
courts are also health factors. There are 
fifteen births to every ten deaths. 

If you were living in Schnectady you 
would of course have a radio, for there 
are 99 to every 100 families; and there 
is one automobile to every four persons 
in the county, and the city practically 
covers the county. There are almost 
33,000 telephones and you pay $4.00 for 
an individually unlimited phone in 
your home. ... You can come or leave 
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the city on 50 passenger trains every 
day and you can send or receive freight 
on 27 trains daily. Continual buses, or 
even trolley cars, are at your service in 
or out of the city.. 


Churches 


Schenectady is a good city. It has 78 
churches. The Dutch Reformed came 
first in 1682; the Episcopal in 1735, St. 
George’s, the oldest Episcopal church in 
the state; Presbyterian, 1770; Metho- 
dist Episcopal, 1807; Baptist, 1822; the 
first synagogue, 1856. The Lutheran 
Church trailed in Schenectady as it did 
and still does in many other cities and 
towns; but a General Synod church 
born about 1840 became Zion, Missouri, 
in 1872; Immanuel (Missouri), 1885; 
First English, 1892; Trinity (Missouri), 
1904; Redeemer, Scotia, 1926; Gustavus 
Adolphus, 1904; Second English Lu- 
theran, 1927. 


First English Church 

The Rev. Gordon Thrall (deceased) 
brought the First English Lutheran 
Church into existence forty-nine years 
ago. The second pastor was Dr. W. E. 
Crouser, now in sunny California, in 
San Jose. Dr. Crouser was succeeded 
by Dr. M. G. Rietz, who is serving a 
congregation in the metropolis. The 
Rev. Ulysses Graves was the next pas- 
tor, and he went to his eternal reward 
from the First Church. 

Dr. Herbert D. Shimer, the present 
| pastor, will celebrate next year, a quar- 
| ter century of very efficient service in 
the First Church. He more than dou- 
bled the membership—now numbering 
1,170 baptized, 926 confirmed, 550 com- 
muning. The church school numbers 
260, besides 48 on the Cradle Roll. The 
, church and parsonage valued at $96,000 
and other property at $75,000 places the 
First Church’s property at $171,000. 
Though a “downtown” church, the con- 
gregation has heroically refused to re- 
treat before the tide of business and 
worldliness, and but a month ago re- 
joiced in the rededication of a prac- 
tically new church, beautifully ren- 
ovated and to all intents and purposes 
really enlarged, or at least altered in 
such a way as to provide one of the 
best equipped schools in the city. 


Dr. Shimer 


was born in Martin’s Creek, Pa. He is 
an alumnus of Gettysburg College and 
Seminary, and was ordained by the 
West Pennsylvania Synod in 1899. He 
served the St. Stephen-Mt. Zion Parish, 
Kingston, Pa. six years; the First 
Church, Watsontown, Pa., seven years; 
and St. John’s, Hudson, N. Y., five 
‘years; and next year he will celebrate 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of his pas- 
torate in the First Church, Schen- 
ectady, and the fiftieth of the congre- 
gation. He has been delegate to U. L. 
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Trinity Congregation Has 
Taken a Great Step Forward 
in the Educational Life 
of Its Members 


So writes Joun A. RiTcuHIE, 
S.T.M., supply pastor of Trrniry 
LUTHERAN CHURCH, CHARLESTON, 
W. Va., in sending in thirty-two 
subscriptions for THE LUTHERAN. 

This congregation, heretofore 
rather indifferent to the value of 
the church paper in the homes of 
its members, has STEPPED OUT, 
and now THE LUTHERAN goes in 


the homes of 10 per cent of its 


members. THIS IS DOUBLE 
THE QUOTA SET BY THE 
CHURCH. 

This is another concrete illus- 
tration of what can be done when 
a pastor, unwilling to accept a 
discouraging situation, DOES 
SOMETHING ABOUT IT. 

Will all pastors who have not 
yet joined the movement for a 
better educated membership by 
means of the printed page get in 
touch with the Circulation Man- 
ager of THe LUTHERAN immedi- 
ately? Our joint efforts will win. 


C. A. conventions, is a trustee of Hart- 
wick College, Oneonta, N. Y., was 
chairman of the Foreign Mission Com- 
mittee of the United Synod of New 
York, and the first president of the 
Eastern Conference when the United 
Synod of New York was organized in 
1928. 

During Dr. Shimer’s pastorate four 
of the congregation’s young men have 
entered the ministry: Frank H. Shimer, 
Canajoharie, N. Y., a son; Warren C. 
Johnson, Baltimore, Md.; F. C. May- 
nard, Dunellen, N. J.; William S. 
Avery, Detroit, Mich. 

The First Church is interested in or- 
ganizing a daughter congregation in a 
rapidly growing suburb of the city. 


Lutheran Nurses Active 


An Emergency Nurses’ Committee 
has been planned as an aid to National 
Defense by the Lutheran Nurses’ Guild 
of Lycoming County, Pennsylvania. 
There are 75 registered nurses in the 
Guild who will give voluntary service 
in case of any emergency in the county. 
The program is planned as a permanent 
one. St. Paul’s Lutheran Church of 
Williamsport, Pa., will be used as head- 
quarters for the Guild. 
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Miss Barta Wold, R.N., is general 
chairman of the committee. Serving 
with her are Miss Mae Ott, R.N., Mrs. 
Lloyd Rothfuss, R.N., Mrs. G. G. 
Good, R.N., the Rev. Dr. and Mrs. 
Howard R. Gold, and Mrs. G. Edward 
Schaefer. The Guild will register with 
Captain W. B. B. Wilson, Defense Co- 
ordinator; Elton Edkins, executive sec- 
retary of the defense; Dr. Merle Colvin, 
County Medical Officer, Williamsport 
Hospital, Rothfuss Clinic, Jersey Shore 
HospitaJ, and Muncy Valley Hospital. 

Miss Mae Ott and Mrs. Lloyd Roth- 
fuss are in charge of arranging the 25 
nursing teams, consisting of three 
nurses to a team and their equipment. 
Nurses’ aides will have Red Cross cer- 
tificates for courses in home nursing 
and care of the sick, and will serve as 
assistants to the nursing teams. 

Mrs. G. G. Good, R.N., will serve at 
headquarters with Mrs. Harry Sweeley, 
Jr., as assistant. She will be in charge 
of ten girls serving as messengers and 
five office aides. 

Mrs. Howard R. Gold is chairman of 
transportation of nurses and aides. 

Mrs. G. Edward Schaefer of St. 
Mark’s Lutheran Church is chairman 
of the committee for nurses’ lunches. 
Her assistants will be chosen from all 
other Lutheran churches in the county. 

Three organization meetings have 
been held. A general meeting has been 
called for Monday, January 12, at 7.30 
P. M. at St. Paul’s Lutheran Church in 
Williamsport when definite instructions 
will be given to each department of the 
emergency set-up. B. W. 


LUTHERAN CHURCH-OF-THE- 
AIR BROADCASTS 


For the eleventh consecutive year 
eight Lutheran clergymen have been 
scheduled to preach to nation-wide 
audiences during the Church-of-the- 
Air services sponsored by the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System. 

Future broadcast dates follow: 
February 1—The Rev. Dr. S. C. Michel- 

felder, pastor of St. Paul’s Lutheran 

Church, Toledo, Ohio. 

March 29—The Rev. Dr. Charles B. 
Foelsch, pastor of Luther Place 
Memorial Church, Washington, D. C. 

May 3—The Rev. Dr. Ralph H. Long of 
New York, executive director of the 
National Lutheran Council. 

June 14—The Rev. Dr. P. O. Bersell of 
Minneapolis, Minn., president of the 
Augustana Synod. 

July 26—The Rev. Adolf F. Meyer, 
managing editor of The American 
Lutheran and pastor of St. Mark’s 
Lutheran Church, Yonkers, N. Y. 
The Rev. Paul C. Empie and Dr. T. 

Benton Peery of Philadelphia, and Dr. 

T. F. Gullixson of Minneapolis have 

preached on this current series. 
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Eighty Pastors Present 


Toledo Lutherans Have Inspiring 
Intersynodical Program of 
Conference and Celebration 


By F. E. Srrosez, D.D. 


A SPECIAL program in which Toledo, 
Ohio, churches and pastors participated 
proved to be an outstanding church 
event for Toledo during 1941. The 
general themes were, “The Lutheran 
Pastor in American Life,” and “The 
Church in Modern Society.” 

The committee in charge presented 
such outstanding men as Dr. Conrad 
Bergendoff, Rock Island, Ill.; Dr. Edwin 
C. Moll, executive secretary of the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the 
United Lutheran Church in America; 
Dr. E. E. Flack, dean of Hamma Di- 
vinity School in Springfield, Ohio; the 
Rev. Harold Yochum, president of the 
Michigan District, American Lutheran 
Church; and the Rev. Theodore Liefeld, 
professor at Capital University, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 


Dr. Bergendoff discussed “The Pas- 
tor as a Student,” “The Devotional 
Life of the Pastor,” and “The Church 
in the International Crisis—(A) Our 
Task Today.” He stressed that every 
pastor should be interested in study 
and self-advancement, and in the things 
of the world. He should know the trend 
of thought and problems to be met. 
He should take his task more seriously. 
In the industrial crisis there is need to 
give to our people a note of optimism 
and hope. Our preaching should be 
related to the problems of the day. We 
must mesh the “gear” of the Word with 
the problems of the day. Faith is a 
strong antidote to atheism. We must 
bring a consciousness of our Christian 
calling to the world. 


Dr. Flack, in the discussion of “Our 
Relation to Labor, the Masses and the 
Underprivileged,” gave a vivid picture 
of what caused present conditions. 
Among the causes he mentioned the 
change from the rural to urban life, the 
diversified immigration, and the tradi- 
tions the foreign emigrant brought and 
the reluctance with which he made 
adjustments to church demands. The 
speaker was convincing that the Church 
through its members has a grave re- 
sponsibility in social and civic life. 


President Yochum in his presentation 
of “The Church and the International 
Crisis—(B) Our Task in Reconstruc- 
tion,” stressed the fact that we must 
approach it in the same way as did the 
prophets of old. They had “a message 
to the world of their day.” Our prin- 
ciple of procedure must be: 

“Evangelism, not Legislation,” “Mo- 
tivation, not Regimentation.” The four 
pillars of reconstruction must be: 


“Love, not Hate.” - 
“Spirituality, not Worldliness.’ 
“Stewardship, not Selfishness.” 
“Freedom, not Dictation.” 


Professor Liefeld in the discussion 
of his topic, “The Pastor as a Soul 
Physician,” emphasized that the call is 
to “preach” and “be a pastor.” The 
pastor is responsible for the whole man. 
Fear is the greatest enemy of man. The 
pastor must know the remedy which 
he can apply or to whom the soul need- 
ing mental or physical aid should be 
sent. The release from sin makes us 
men of the future. Too frequently we 
take the pastoral function too lightly. 
We must develop a capacity for in- 
sight and the ability to listen to others. 
Every effort must be directed to bring- 
ing souls to Christ. 


Dr. Moll in discussing “The Pastor 
as a Missionary,’ stated that evan- 
gelism is not the function of the min- 
ister alone, but is “the program of the 
whole church in the whole world in 
the whole of time.” God has given a 
program. If we expect success, we must 
follow the program. The speaker pic- 
tured the program with God the pres- 
ident, Christ the treasurer, the Holy 
Spirit the sales manager, the pastor as 
overseer, and all Christians the work- 
men. He emphasized “The World to 
Christ We Bring,” is incorrect. On the 
other hand, every command and com- 
mission is, “Go ye,” or, “Christ to the 
World We Bring.” We are to preach 
the Gospel. It is not education but re- 
generation and evangelism. Our mis- 
sion is one of “Consecration” to preach 
the gospel. 


The outstanding portion of the -pro- 
gram came in the concluding “Rally” 
in the Civic Auditorium with Dr. Moll 
as the speaker. Eighty pastors marched 
in procession followed by a choir of 
some seven hundred choir members 
from city and surrounding churches. 
The audience numbered about 2,500. 
Dr. Moll addressed the audience on, 
“Entering the Open Doors Which Crisis 
Conditions Today Create.” For a whole 
hour Dr. Moll held the interest and 
attention of the large audience as he 
mentioned the “Open Doors” in the 
world. 

The Seminar and Reformation Serv- 
ice made a strong spiritual impact on 
the ministry.and the whole community. 
It gave concrete proof of the oneness 
of the Church in Toledo as represented 
by Augustana, the American Lutheran 
and the United Lutheran Church in 
America. It gave motivation to the 
more than one hundred pastors reg- 
istered for more earnest work and a 
spiritual uplift to the whole church in 
this important city in Ohio. The cause 
of Lutheran unity was mightily helped. 
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Large Bequest from 
Alumnus 


GETTYSBURG COLLEGE will receive up- 
wards of $100,000 from the estate of 
the late Dr. Merle Stauffer Boyer of 
Penfield, Pa., who died December 10. 
Under the terms of the will, Gettysburg 
College is made a residuary legatee. 

President Hanson of Gettysburg says: 
“Dr. Boyer was a graduate of the col- 
lege, a devoted alumnus for many 
years, and a loyal and true friend of 
our institution. The college is deeply 
appreciative of his generosity.” 

Dr. Boyer was graduated from Get- 
tysburg in 1896 and received his med- 
ical degree from Medico-Chirurgical 
College of Philadelphia (later merged 
with the University of Pennsylvania 
Medical School). He was medical ex- 
aminer for the General Accident and 
Prudential Insurance Companies and 
president and director of the National 
and Health Insurance Company of 
Philadelphia since 1907. 


Wittenberg College 


The Rev. Howard E. Dunmire of 
Warren, Ohio, an alumnus of Witten- 
berg College, Springfield, Ohio, has 
been recalled by his Alma Mater to as- 
sist in the campaign to raise $1,200,000 
for that institution. He was graduated 
from the college in 1916 and from 
Hamma Divinity School three years 
later. 

Mr. Dunmire recently resigned the 
pastorate of St. Paul’s Church, Warren, 
and began full-time service in the in- 
terests of the college January 1, 1942. 

With emphasis soon to be placed on 
the alumni’s share in the campaign, the 
appointment of Mr. Dunmire is timely. 
Up to this time emphasis has been 
directed toward large givers and sup- 
porting synods of the United Lutheran 
Church with the result that more than 
half of the financial goal has been 
reached. The alumni share has been 
set at $200,000, nearly two-thirds -of 
which has now been pledged. 

Mr. Dunmire and his family will take 
residence in Springfield in January. 


Thirtieth Anniversary of 
Gettysburg Women’s 


League 


GerrysspurG CoLLEcE is fortunate to 
have actively interested in it a group 
of Christian women whose aim is to 
aid the college “in a spiritual as well as 
a moral and financial way.” These 
women-' were organized January 11, 


January 14, 1942 


1911, as “The Woman’s League of Get- 
tysburg College,” and this year their 
thirtieth annual convention was held 
on the campus in November. 

Throughout these years the League 
has been devoted to its purpose with 
ever increasing zeal. One of the great- 
est projects undertaken by them was 
the erection of a Y. M. C. A. building 
—a project which was consummated in 
1922 with the dedication of Weidensall 
Hall. During the winter evenings stu- 
dents will come individually or in small 
groups to listen to the great music of 
the ages which is made available in a 
collection of phonograph recordings. 

At the recent convention the first 
step in the presentation of a $15,000 
organ for the new chapel was taken 
by the 200 delegates attending. The 
delegates, representing sixteen groups 
with a total membership of 2,500, re- 
ported the initial contributions in the 
campaign, which is to extend over 
three years. But the greatest contribu- 
tions these women have made are in- 
visible ones—the spiritual influences 
which have strengthened the lives of 
Gettysburg alumni. 

The following officers were elected 
for the coming year: President, Mrs. 
J. B. Baker, York; vice-presidents, Mrs. 
C. W. Baker of Duquesne and Miss A. 
Barbara Weigand, Washington, D. C.; 
recording secretary, Mrs. C. H. Bristol, 
Philadelphia; treasurer, Mrs. L. U. 
Zech, York; and corresponding secre- 
tary, Mrs. William B. Lawson, Balti- 
more, Md. 


| Dedicates Pulpit to 
Honor Pastor 


/ 
| DEcEMBER 7, in honor of the eigh- 
teenth anniversary of the coming to 
| the pulpit of Bethany Church, Balti- 
more, Md., of the Rev. Henry L. Gerst- 
myer from Newville, Pa., the pulpit of 
the church was dedicated in his honor. 
It bears the following inscription: 
“Dedicated to the Word of God and the 
Preaching Ministry of 
Rev, Henry L. Gerstmyer 

Pastor 

Preacher 

Shepherd” 


At the same service Mrs. Gerstmyer 
was presented with an electric toast- 


master by the youth of the church. A- 


large basket of flowers was presented 
to the couple on behalf of the church 
council and congregation. 
During Mr. Gerstmyer’s pastorate 
the large stone building was con- 
_ structed, taking the place of a small 
wooden structure, and the parish house 
and parsonage were purchased. The 
congregation’s membership has been 
increased from 100 to approximately 
600; two Luther Leagues, Children of 
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the Church, Children’s Choir, Boy and 
Girl Scouts, as well as Cub and Brownie 
Groups have been organized. The 
Common Service Book was introduced 
two years ago and has met with great 
favor in the congregation. 


Special Services 


Mark Anniversaries 


New Kensington, Pa. The First Lu- 
theran Church, Dr. Samuel Boerstler 
pastor, celebrated their fiftieth anniver- 
sary recently. On the opening Sunday 
two Communion services were held, at 
which the attendance was reported as 
among the largest in the history of the 
church. The Rev. Elmer P. Wentz of 
Pittsburgh was the speaker at the 
Young People’s service in the evening. 

During the week the speakers were 
Dr. C. H. Heaton and George S. Bow- 
den; the Rev. Wilburt T. Wilson of 
Latrona Heights; the Rev. Roy L. Yund 
of Westville, N. J.; the Rev. George 
Kunkle of Scottdale, Pa.; and the Rev. 
Paul E. Trout of the Mayport Parish; 
also Mrs. Laura Klingensmith, the only 
surviving charter member, who spoke 
on the “History of the Church.” At the 
closing Jubilee Service the Rev. H. 
Reed Shepfer, president of the Pitts- 
burgh Synod, preached the sermon. 

A historical pageant of the congre- 
gation was written and presented by 
Mrs. L. F. Shaner, one of the oldest 
members of the church. Large audi- 
ences were present at all services. 

This congregation has grown steadily 
throughout the years under the leader- 
ship of five pastors. During the present 
pastorate much has been accomplished: 
$29,000 was spent in improvement of 
the property, a three-manual Moller 
organ was installed, the communicant 
membership has more than doubled, the 
attendance at services increased fifty 
per cent, the church debt was reduced 
to $14,000, and the apportionment has 
been paid in full. 

Dr. Boerstler, who has been at New 
Kensington since June 1938, resigned 
December 6, 1941, to accept a call to 
First Lutheran Church, Greensburg, 
Pa. He was formally installed as pas- 
tor of the Greensburg church by Pres- 
ident Shepfer of the Pittsburgh Synod. 


THE golden anniversary of the Church 
of Our Saviour, Lansdowne, Md., was 
observed recently. The sermon on An- 
niversary Sunday was preached by the 
Rev. Raymond C. Sorrick, president of 
the Synod of Maryland, and on the 
fiftieth anniversary by the pastor, the 
Rev. Herbert M. Payne. During the 
week the congregation, local pastors, 
and former pastors gathered to witness 
the historical dramatization of the con- 
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gregation written by Mr. Elroy J. 
Snouffer and enjoy an evening of fel- 
lowship. 

This congregation has sent one son 
into the ministry, the Rev. William 
Ernest Fox. During the present pastor- 
ate of seven years the interest among 
the young people in church attendance 
and the work of the church has been 
enhanced. The refinancing of the 
church debt was among the most no- 
table achievements. 

To commemorate fifty years of work 
in this community, the Lansdowne con- 
gregation provided an edition of “The 
Messenger,” full of information about 
the early days of the congregation. The 
first pastor, the Rev. Conrad B. Gohdes, 
now professor of church history at 
Capitol University, Columbus, Ohio, 
was the guest editor, and Pastor Payne 
has written concerning the present 
work. Dr. Gohdes writes of “The Day 
of Small Things” and tells of the strug- 
gles of this group to begin work in 
this section of Baltimore. 

The beginnings of the congregation 
were exceedingly modest. Services 
were held in a private house, the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. William Fox. The field 
of labor included Lansdowne, Curtis 
Bay and Mount Winans, and the trip 
from one to the other of these preach- 
ing points was made by the pastor on 
horseback. The congregation was or- 
ganized by the Joint Synod of Ohio, 
but in 1922 requested admission into 
the Synod of Maryland of the United 
Lutheran Church. Since then the Rev. 
Henry W. Sternat, now of Biglerville, 
Pa.; the Rev. Ralph C. Robinson, and 
Mr. Payne have served as pastors. The 
old frame church building, erected un- 
der the pastorate of Dr. Gohdes, is now 
being used by a mission congregation. 
The present church was erected in 
1929. 

Dr. Gohdes writes: “The growth of 
the congregation has kept step with 
growth of the community. A commo- 
dious parsonage houses the minister and 
his family. A parish paper spreads in- 
formation regarding the membership 
and their activities. Numerous automo- 
biles bring the worshipers to their at- 
tractive church. An atmosphere which 
is Christian, Lutheran, American per- 
vades the constituency. Everything is 
different now from what it was in the 
day of small things. The faith of the 
members, however, was firmly im- 
planted by those who organized the 
congregation. They recognized the op- 
portunities at hand and used them.” 

The work of the Sunday school is one 
of the greatest joys of the present pas- 
tor. It has constantly reached out, 
crossing rivers, railroads and highways, 
widening the parish, and deepening 
Christian fellowship. This, with pride 
in the building of the church, naturally 
go together. 
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Manheim, Pa. Sunday, December 14, 
there was celebrated in Zion Church 
the thirtieth anniversary of the pastor- 
ate of the Rev. J. F. Knittle, Ph.D., in 
that congregation. The pastor preached 
in the morning, summarizing a few of 
the achievements during the three 
decades: members received, 661; ser- 
mons, 3,078; funerals, 450, of which 182 
were members of the congregation; 
pastoral calls, 9,300. This is one of the 
few congregations in which the mid- 
week services have not been aban- 
doned, and at these the pastor has de- 
livered 1,390 addresses. 

The physical facilities of the church 
school building have been improved 
from time to time, so that the large and 
growing school is able to carry on its 
work in the midst of equipment that is 
adequate for both worship and study. 
Chimes were installed in the church a 
few years ago. This congregation is 
active and growing. It was during Dr. 
Knittle’s pastorate that the practice of 
observing the Feast of Roses, in recog- 
nition of the gift of Baron Henry Wil- 
liam Stiegel, was revived. Dr. Charles 
P. Wiles, editor of the Parish and 
Church School Board, assisted in the 
services, addressing the Sunday school, 
and preaching at the evening service. 


Springfield, Ohio. Auburn Church, 
the Rev. John M. Warnes pastor, 
youngest of the Lutheran congrega- 
tions of Springfield, Ohio, celebrated 
its twentieth anniversary the first week 
in December, and received felicitations 
of friends of the community and of the 
Synod of Ohio at a Founder’s Day din- 
ner on the evening of December 4, and 
at the service of Sunday morning, 
December 7. 

Former pastors of the congregation 
were guests at the dinner, or sent let- 
ters of greeting. Three of them—the 
Rev. David T. E. Holland of Akron, 
Ohio; the Rev. Anton L. Anderson of 
Sylvania, Ohio; and Dr. F. K. Krueger 
of Wittenberg College—were among 
the after-dinner speakers. The Rev. 
Calvin F. Stickles of Detroit, Mich.; the 
Rev. Joseph W. Frease, director of 
Parish Education of the Synod of Ohio; 
the Rev. Robert H. Miller of Tiro, Ohio; 
and the Rev. Howard I. Pospesel of 
Dayton, Ohio, sent letters of greeting. 
Other speakers were the Rev. W. T. 
Mabon, president of the Clark County 
Ministerial Association; the Rev. John 
M. Recher, president of the Springfield 
Lutheran Pastors’ Association; E. Clyde 
Xander, D.D., president of the Board 
of Home Missions and Church Exten- 
sion of the Synod of Ohio; and Pres- 
ident Rees Edgar Tulloss of Wittenberg 
College. Prof. Robert G. Remsberg, 
Ph.D., of the department of philosophy 
of Wittenberg College, delivered an 
address, “The Church Is Like a Ship.” 

Special recognition was accorded Mr. 


Joseph Hartman, the first signer of the 
charter membership roll of the congre- 
gation, and Mr. and Mrs. George B. 
Boggs, who fostered the community 
Sunday school out of which this mis- 
sion enterprise grew. 

The preacher at the Sunday morning 
service was George W. Miley, D.D., 
president of the Synod of Ohio. The 
anthems for the service were sung by 
the Oesterlen Home A Cappella Choir, 
under the direction of Miss Gladys 
Reardon. 

In 1940, the congregation dedicated 
its new and adequately equipped 
church, and now numbers 314 baptized 
members, 243 confirmed members, and 
195 communing members, 

G. L. RInKuIFrF. 


COLLEGE NEWS 


Roanoke College, Salem, Va., ob- 
served Founder’s Day November 19 in 
the college chapel. On this occasion the 
birthday of Dr. David F. Bittle, who 
played a large part in the founding of 
this institution in 1842, was commem- 
orated. Prof. George G. Peery, head 
of the department of biology, was the 
leading speaker on the program, which 
is the third in a series of “through the 
year” centennial events. The observ- 
ance of the centennial of Roanoke will 
come to a climax in a four-day cele- 
bration in the spring of 1942. 

In connection with the Founder’s 
Day program, there was a display of 
letters and documents of Dr. Bittle, 
who in 1842 was one of the two men 
to start the Virginia Institute near 
Staunton. Five years later the school 
was moved to Salem, and in 1853 was 
incorporated as Roanoke College with 
Dr. Bittle as its first president. 


THE new women’s residence at Wag- 
ner College, Staten Island, N. Y., was 
dedicated at the convocation cere- 
monies in November. Dr. Frederic 
Sutter, president of the Board of Trus- 
tees, named the new building Ludwig 
Hall, in honor of Dean Emeritus Wil- 
liam Ludwig, who retired from active 
duty in 1936. 

Dean Ludwig was first associated 
with Wagner College in 1907 as pro- 
fessor of languages, when the institu- 
tion was located in Rochester, N. Y. 
He became dean in 1927, after the col- 
lege was moved to Staten Island. 

At the convocation ceremonies the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws was 
conferred on the Hon. Ellsworth B. 
Buck, vice-president of the Board of 
Education of New York City, and Doc- 
tor of Divinity on the Rev. Harold S. 
Miller, pastor of the Church of the In- 
carnation, Brooklyn, N. Y. The citizen- 
ship award was granted Mrs. Eduard 
C. Meurer of Staten Island for her out- 
standing work in community activities. 
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“VISION AND PRAYER” 


THE convention of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the East Conference 
of the Pittsburgh Synod met in Zion 
Church, Indiana, Pa., Dr. A. J. Pfohl 
pastor. Devotions based on the theme, ~ 
“Vision and Prayer,” were presented — 
by Mrs. Charles Mock of Indiana and 
Mrs. M. B. Goldner of Vandergrift. 

The president, Mrs. M. L. Clare, and 
the president of the Pittsburgh Synod — 
Society, Mrs. C. W. Baker, Jr., urged 
the members to “Look Up and Lift Up 
Their Eyes” from the daily routine of 
duties to catch the broader vision of 
need in the world today. Mrs. G. N. 
Lauffer, with the assistance of twelve 
young women, presented a pageant of 
her authorship entitled, “Look on the 
Fields.” The India “Special” contribu- 
tions amounted to $194.65. 

The Rev. Kenneth B. Killinger of the 
White Top Mission, Marion, Va., pre- 
sented the work in the southern moun- 
tains and told of the change wrought 
in the lives of these people by the com- 
ing of the Church; and Mrs. Martha 
Harder Miller, a missionary to Japan, 
gave a picture of the serious situation 
in that country. Mrs. C. W. Barnett, 
who has served in many capacities in 
the conference and synodical societies, 
was presented with a gift as a token of 
esteem. The Rev. Bruce R. Shaffer, 
president of the conference, brought 
encouragement from that organization. 
Announcement was made that the 
donation of blankets for the mission 
stations in China was gratefully re- 
ceived. Twenty-four Life Members, 
three transferrals and one In Memoriam 
were reported. Mrs. Cuarutes B. Hit. 


DR. AND MRS. STROCK 
TELL OF INDIA 


THE second annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the 
West Pennsylvania Conference of the 
Central Pennsylvania Synod was held 
in First Church, Carlisle, Pa. The 
Communion was administered by Pas- 
tor Harry L. Saul, the Rev. Ralph R. 
Gresh, Harry B. Stock, D.D., the Rev. 
Howard F. Bink, and the Rev. Harold 
A. Dunkelberger. The convention was 
formally opened by the president, Mrs. 
Ralph R. Gresh. 

In the afternoon greetings were ex- 
tended by the synod and conference by 
the Rev. Ralph R. Gresh and from the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the 
synod by its president, Mrs. D. Burt 
Smith. Other speakers were Miss Nona 
M. Diehl, executive secretary of the 
U. L. C. A. Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety, and Sister Anna Ebert, directing 
sister of the Philadelphia Motherhouse. 
The proposed constitution and by-laws 
were presented by Miss Grace M. 
Drayer, and were adopted. 
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General Suvorov 


N. Cherkasov 
Napoleon. 


I Wake Up 
Screaming (Fox) 
Laird Cregar 
Betty Grable 
Carole Landis surprise solution. 
Victor Mature 

International 
Squadron (War.) 
Ronald Reagan 
J. Stephenson 


selfish American 


Irene Bordoni “musical” 


potential victims. 


The Men in Her 
Life (Col.) 
Dean Jagger 
E. Leontovich 

» Conrad Veidt 
Loretta Young 


normal life 
lead. 


‘Stalin Speaks 
(Soviet docu- 


Suspicion, Target for Tonight. 


An India Centenary Dinner was 
served by the Mite Society of First 
Church. Mrs. H. H. Mentzer of Carlisle 
was toastmistress, and the Rev. Dr. and 
Mrs. J. Roy Strock of India were the 
guest speakers. Vespers were con- 
ducted by Dr. Saul, and an inspiring 
address was delivered by Dr. Strock 
on the subject, “India After One Hun- 
dred Years.” 

“Qur Part in the India Centenary,” 
included a talk by Katharine L. Mun- 
dorf and the ingathering of contribu- 
tions for the India Centenary Fund 
amounting to $3,880. 

Mrs. M. Hadwin Fischer gave “A 
| Glimpse at South America,” and Dr. 

Alice Salomon, a member of Pastor 


Py ey 


¢ ino; Eng- conventional hero who de- 
lish titles) fied military tradition to 
M. Aslangov win glory for Russia in 


Alpine campaign against 


Melodrama. A girl is mur- 
dered; we are told of it by 
flashbacks, then led on suc- 
cession of false clues until 


| Louisiana Purchase Musical comedy. Almost a 
Par.) literal transfer of stage 
about a strait- 


Drama based on life of a 
famous ballerina whose de- 
votion to successful career 
conflicts with ties of the 
she seeks to 


If You're Going to the Movies 


CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF CURRENT FEATURE FILMS 


Films marked M may appeal to Mature Audience. 

Films marked Y may appeal to Young People. 

Films marked C may appeal to Children. 

Prepared by Independent Filmscores, a private reviewing service 


Historical exploits of un- Portrayal of general convincing, made 


acceptable for Soviet consumption by 
his defiance of czar. Ruthless glo- 
rification of military achievement. In- 
teresting historically; rather ee 


a 


Portions are sordid, but film is far 
ahead of usual mystery because of 
unique method of its telling, its crea- 
tion of suspense, and the effective 
presentation of character parts. one 


of type. 


Melodrama about a brash, Artificial and strained both in char- 
aviator acterization and in scenes of bomb- 
who joins R. A. F., antag- ings and air combat. Mock heroics in 
onizes everyone, then wins a familiar pattern. M 
glory in heroic death. 


Performance of Moore as “Senator 
Loganberry” is a masterpiece. But for 
wider audience who will see the film, 
risque situations and lines of later 
sequences will prove unpalatable. M 


Bob Hope laced senator who goes to 
| Victor Moore New Orleans to investigate 
Zorina graft, is compromised by 


Interesting in its presentation of a 
rigorous art; ballet portions are ef- 
fectively staged. Leisurely paced, 
sympathetically interpreted, convinc- 
ing except for over-sentimentality 
near end. A moving portrayal. M, Y 


Speech by Stalin, pledging English titles hard to follow, as they 
opposition to Nazis, with are repeated jerkily on audience shots. 
shots showing reactions of Latter, however, are effective and in- 


mentary) 
audiences in diverse parts teresting. M, Y 
of Russia. 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 
For Family: Fantasia, The Great Commandment, The Great Dictator, Harmon 
of Michigan, It Started With Eve, Life Begins for Andy Hardy, Men of Boys’ 
Town, The Reluctant Dragon, Thanks a Million. 

For mature Audience: All That Money Can Buy, Blossoms in the Dust, Citizen 
Kane, Here Comes Mr. Jordan, Hold Back the Dawn, How Green Was My Valley, 
Ku Kan, Ladies in Retirement, The Little Foxes, Major Barbara, Meet John Doe, 
One Foot in Heaven, Sergeant York, Shining Victory, The Stars Look Down, 


Niemoeller’s church in Berlin, delivered 
an enlightening address on “The Per- 
secuted Church in Germany.” 

The newly-elected officers are: Mrs. 
Erle K. Diehl, Hanover, president; Miss 
Katharine L. Mundorf, York, vice- 
president; Mrs. H. B. Burkholder, 
Greencastle, recording secretary; Mrs. 
P. N. Wentz, York, statistical secretary; 
Mrs. C. C. Culp, Gettysburg, treasurer. 

The Executive Committee recom- 
mended a contribution of $300 for a 
houseboat for the mission in British 
Guiana and the allocation of part of the 
India Centenary contribution to re- 
pairs of the Mongalamandiram. 

The convention theme, “Draw Near 
to God,” was developed in four wor- 
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REV. PAUL G. McCULLOUGH, Pastor 
Sunday School: 9.45 A. M. 
Divine Worship: 11.00 A.M. and 7.30 P.M. 
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4 COLLEGE 


A LUTHERAN 
COLLEGE FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN 


Accredited Junior 
College and last two 
years of High School 
in famous “blue 
grass” region of Vir- 
ginia. Liberal Arts, 
Pre -library. Pre- 
nursing, Pre - jour- 
nalism, Pre-Social Werk, Education, Business 
Education, Home Economics, Music, Speech. 

Happy home and social life in atmosphere 

uthern culture. 68th year. Rates $475.00 
pe $520.00. bp eer and view book.—H. J. 
Rhyne, Pres., Box K, Marion, Va. 


St. Paul’s Lutheran Church 
Sixth & Market Sts., Wilmington, N. C. 
Welcomes Tourists 


Service Men’s Center for Lutherans 
at Camp Davis 
SERVICES 11:00 A. M. and 8:00 P. M. 


WALTER B. FREED, Pastor 


RGEISSLER. ING. 


AVE;NEARHO ® ST. 


Cthesch Furnishing 


IN CARVED WOOD AND [l 7 
MARBLE BRASS SILVER IC 
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ship periods by Mrs. H. C. Michael of 
Johnstown, and meditation periods 
and prayer were led by Miss Nora Zug 
Day of Carlisle. President Hamsher of 
the Central Pennsylvania Synod pro- 
nounced the closing benediction. 
Sarau R. Dreut, Reporter. 


“THE LIVING CHURCH” 


THE twenty-first annual convention 
of the Women’s Missionary Society of 
the Southern Conference, Synod of 
Ohio, was held in First Lutheran 
Church, Miamisburg, Ohio, the Rev. 
C. H. Starkey pastor. 

The theme, “The Living Church,” 
was stressed in the sermon preached 
by Pastor Starkey and in the devotions 
conducted by Mrs. Morris Vetter, Mrs. 
Kenneth Wray and Mrs. William Mann. 
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The president, Mrs. C. W. Eickmeyer, 
presided at the business sessions. The 
reports of officers, committees, and de- 
partment secretaries were encouraging 
and gave cause for rejoicing. Honor 
Roll recognition was given to 27 so- 
cieties and Superior Merit to 20. 

Mrs. Martha Harder Miller brought 
many enlightening facts concerning the 
Church and the people in Japan. She 
especially urged that we strive for a 
Christ-vision of the people of Japan. 
Other speakers included: Mrs. Paul 
Knauss, new synodical president; Mrs. 
James Miller, synodical Thankoffering 
secretary; and Mrs. Carveth Mitchell, 
Children of the Church secretary. 

The convention dinner honored young 
women. Mrs. Dora Williams graciously 
served as toastmistress. Greetings were 
brought by Mrs. C. W. Eickmeyer, Mrs. 
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Paul Knauss, Miss Grace Onstead,.com- 
missioned missionary who is awaiting 
her call to sail, and Mrs. J. W. Frease, 
former Young Women’s secretary. One 
of the interesting events of the evening 
was the Life and In Memoriam shower. 
Mrs. Martha Harder Miller was the 
speaker. 

Officers elected were: President, Mrs. 
C. W. Eickmeyer of Dayton; vice-pres- 
ident, Mrs. August Schneider of Chilli- 
cothe; recording secretary, Mrs. John 
M. Recher of Springfield; statistical 
secretary, Mrs. M. D. Levengood of 
Columbus; treasurer, Mrs. J. C. Barn- 
hart of New Carlisle. 

Mrs. Joun M. Recuer, Ree. Sec. 


Rural Work Stressed 


SEVENTY-ONE pastors and forty-nine 
laymen responded to the roll call of the 
West Pennsylvania Conference of the 
Central Pennsylvania Synod at its 
meeting in St. Paul’s Church, Spring 
Grove, Pa. President R. R. Gresh for- 
mally presented the members received 
into the conference during the past 
year: Dr. John Aberly, president emer- 
itus of Gettysburg Seminary; Dr. 
W. F. Rex, Gettysburg; the Rev. John 
F. Sammel, McConnellsburg; the Rev. 
Samuel F. Stauffer, York; and the Rev. 
Howard O. Walker, York. 

President Gresh recommended that 
pastors and congregations plan appro- 
priate services to commemorate the 
Muhlenberg Bicentennial and the Heyer 
Centennial in 1942, and that they be 
urged to contribute to the $50,000 
Heyer Centenary Fund. 

A rural survey program has been in- 
augurated in the conference. Recom- 
mendations were made for the estab- 
lishment of a short course for town and 
country pastors at Pennsylvania State 
College, and definite courses on rural 
sociology at Gettysburg Seminary; also 
the establishment of a full-time super- 
intendent for rural work in the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod. 

At the laymen’s banquet the Rev. 
G. E. McCarney, Conshohocken, was 
the guest speaker. Approximately 300 
men were present. 

The following were nominated as 
delegates to the United Lutheran 
Church convention in 1942: Clerical— 
Elwood S. Falkenstein, Ralph G. Rob- 
inson, Dwight F. Putman, Henry Ster- 
nat, R. R., Gresh, George H. Berk- 
heimer. Lay—W. K. S. Hershey, Prof. 
Rasmus S. Saby, W. H. Menges, Dr. 
George Holtsapple, Horace J. Stein, 
and Alvin Nissley. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, the Rev. Elwood S. Falken- 
stein, New Cumberland; secretary, the 
Rev. George H. Berkheimer, Arendts- 
ville; treasurer, the Rev. George D. 
Laird, Felton; lay member. of the con- 
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ference executive committee, W. K..S. 
Hershey, York. 

Outstanding speakers at the conven- 
tion were Dr. William V. Dennis, 
“Rural Church Leadership”; Dr. John 
Aberly, “Contemporary Theological 
Trends”; the Rev. A. R. Longanecker, 
“The Advent Message”; Mrs. Mabel 
Fenner, “Children of the Church”; Dr. 
M. R. Hamsher, president of synod, 
“Central Pennsylvania Synod News”; 
Dr. Edwin Moll, “The Lutheran Church 
in-a World of Crisis’; and Dra@u 
Sanders, “The Ministry in a Decadent 
Age.” 


DR. JOHN OLUF EVJEN 


dean of Carthage College, Carthage, 
Ill, succumbed Sunday, January 4, to 
a heart ailment. Funeral services were 
conducted in Carthage January 7. 

Dr. Evjen was ordained in 1903 and 
filled pastorates for a brief period. But 
his outstanding scholarship led to his 
call to membership in faculties of edu- 
cational institutions. He added author- 
ship to teaching and acquired distinc- 
tion in both. 

A biographical sketch of his career 
will appear in a following issue of THE 
LUTHERAN. 


OBITUARY 
Mrs. Lorentz Anderson 


Eva Christina Anderson, widow of the late 
Lorentz Anderson, departed this life December 
23, 1941, in the eighty-third year of her age. 
She had been a member of St. Mark’s Church, 
Omaha, Nebr., for many years, and the funeral 
service was conducted by the pastor of this 
ee the Rev. William C. Stump, on Decem- 

er 

Eva Christina Anderson was born in Sweden, 
February 5, 1859. She came to America in 1874 
and made her home in Omaha, Nebr., for 
almost fifty years. Her husband died in 1911. 
She was the mother of seven children, all of 
whom survive her, with the exception of her 
oldest daughter, Selma, who died in 1934 while 
serving as a missionary of the United Lutheran 
Church in India. 

Mrs. Anderson’s life was a lesson in the vir- 
tues and rewards of devotion and sacrifice, in- 
dustry, courage, and unfailing cheerfulness in 
all circumstances, in her confidence that God 
would order all things well. ‘‘Her children rise 
up and call her blessed.’”’ Mrs. Anderson was 
an active and deeply-interested member of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of St. Mark’s 
Church for many years. W. C. Stump. 


Theodore Luther Crouse, D.D. 


The evening shadows of the Fourth Sunday 
in Advent 1941 had lengthened until night had 
changed the blue dome of heaven into a vault 
of jet studded with stars sparkling more beau- 
tifully than a million diamonds. 

The worshipers in the churches had heard the 
message from the lips of the preacher and were 
standing as he with uplifted hands was voicing 
the words of the benediction, ‘The Lord bless 
thee and keep thee and give thee peace.’ 

In that same hour a noble prophet of God 
bade adieu to earth as he paid heed to the 
voice of the Head of the Church to come home. 

Seventy-eight years ago, November 26, 1863, 
at. Littlestown, Pa., Theodore Luther Crouse 
was born. On Easter Day 1877 he confirmed the 
vows taken at-his baptism. 

He received his preliminary education at the 

ublic schools of Littlestown and the Normal 

chool at Millersville, Pa. June 30, 1887, he 
was graduated from Gettysburg College, re- 
covany the degree of Bachelor of Arts. Three 
years later he com gee his theological studies 
and was graduated from the Gettysburg Sem- 
inary. Se ef eageesie 21, 1890, he was ordained by 
the East ennsylvania Synod at Columbia, Pa. 

A few months later, December 13, at Elder- 
ton, Pa., he was united in marriage to Miss 
Katherine LeFevre, a_daughter of the Rev. 
W. D. LeFevre of the Reformed Church in the 
United States, who rformed the ceremony. 
Five children were born to bless this union. 
One son, Robert Paul, died in infancy. There 
remain to mourn his departure, his wife and 
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four daughters, Mrs. Elizabeth Howell Miller, 
Mrs. Rebekah LeFevre Costanzo, Mrs. Sarah 
Dora Stein, and Miss Marian LeFevre Crouse. 

Dr. Crouse served charges at Christ Church, 
Harrisburg; St. Thomas; Mt. Union; First 
Church, Sharpsburg; and Trinity Church, But- 
ler, all in Pennsylvania. He built churches at 
Harrisburg, Mt. Union, and Sharpsburg, and 
remodeled the one at St. Thomas. Not only 
was he a builder of churches out of things ma- 
terial but he built as well out of things spir- 
itual and eternal. He was president of the 
Pittsburgh Synod, General Synod, just preced- 
ing the merger with the General Council, and 
served on the Ways and Means Committee 
which effected the merger, and the Committee 
on Constitution of the new body. He served 
also on the Examining Committee and held 
many other responsible positions in the Church. 
He likewise served as a loyal member of the 
Lutheran Inner Mission Board of Pittsburgh 
during the early days of, that work. He had 
one of the first daily vacation Bible schools in 
Allegheny County with an enrollment of 300. 
' Because of his untiring efforts, his Alma Mater 
| . conferred the degree of Doctor of Divinity upon 
him. He kept himself alert through the years 
and in harmony with the thinking of his brother 
pastors EY reading and reviewing the best books 
published. 

In the midst of these abundant labors he 
preyed diligently for the Church, and especially 
ervent were his prayers in recent years, that 
pastors would have strength given them equal 
to their opportunities and tasks. He combined 
the grace of humility with strong opinions, and 
so kindly was his spirit that animosities found 
no lodging place in his soul. He found joy in 
his ministry, not only as a capable preacher 
but also as a pastor. His very presence was a 
blessing. A hard but quiet worker, he served 
to the uttermost. When the God of all grace 
looks into his heart to see the record of his 
service, He will find engraven there the images 
of his parishioners. 

d so the sunset of his life came, and on 
Sunday evening, December 21, the Master said, 
“Let us pass over unto the other side.” As he 
departed, we seem to see his hands again up- 
lifted as so often they were in benediction, 
“The Lord bless thee and keep thee and give 
thee peace.” 

The funeral’ service was held in Calvary 
Church, Wilkinsburg, December 24, where he 
was a member after his retirement from the 
active ministry. The following ministers of- 
ficiated: A. W. Steinfurth, D.D., pastor of Cal- 
vary Church, preached the sermon; the Rev. 
H. R. Shepfer, president of the Pittsburgh 
Synod, offered prayer; P. H. R. Mullen, D.D., 
superintendent of missions, read the obituary; 
and the Rev. D.C. Burnite, pastor of First 
Church, Sharpsburg, read the scripture. Inter- 
ment took place in the South Cemetery, Butler, 
Pennsylvania. Pa ‘ullen. 


Thomas Franklin Dornblaser, D.D. 


(apres teacher, soldier, missionary, builder, 
all par excellence, is no more, for “God 
took him.” Four days before Christmas he 

uietly “fell on pgs © and passed into the 

hurch Triumphant before the tear-dimmed 
‘eyes of his loved ones. The first ninety-nine 

ears of his life were not the hardest. It was 
in the full-rounded century that he experi- 
enced his greatest difficulty. His mind was 
clear, he thought his strength was unabated, 
and yet the members refused to function as 
formerly. The will to do was there almost to 
the end, but the flesh had weakened. 

He was born June 27, 1841, in the Nittany 
Valley, Pennsylvania. With his training at 
Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, Pa., and 
at Wittenberg College and Hamma Divinity 
in Springfield, Ohio, he was unusually well 
equipped for one of his day. The degree of 
Doctor of Divinity was bestowed on him by his 
college; and with practical training which he 
received as a successful pastor at Topeka, Kan.; 
Bucyrus, Ohio; Dixon, Ill.; and Grace Church, 
Chicago, Ill., he became known as one of the 
leading Lutheran clergymén of his time. He 
made and held many friends outside of the 
Lutheran faith, and was much in demand at 
interdenominational functions. Already retired 
from active service when the writer first met 
him twenty-five years ago, he was still full of 
energy. When_he spoke in public he would 
begin in a low voice as though he were coaxing 
his hearers, then gradually warmed up to his 
subject, and presently he would strike fire, the 
itp of an inspired orator. 

1872 Dr. Dornblaser was united in mar- 
riage to Miss Anna Shannon, who with three 
sons, John, Thormas Franklin, Jr., and Paul 
Logen, preceded him in death. The two daugh- 
ters, both faithful and efficient workers in 
Grace Church, are Mrs. Mabel Phillips and 
Mrs. Josephine Walters. 

There are five grandchildren: Mrs. Jane 
Geisert, Mr. James Phillips, Mrs. Josephine 
analy ae Mrs. Edna H n, and Mr. Gerald 

iblaser; and two great-grandchildren: Miss 
7 Jane Geisert and Mrs. Clifford Geisert, 

or. 

As one turns the pages of Dr. Dornblaser’s 


book, “ Life Story for Young and Old,” one 
gets the ression that he was a great lover 
—all Dornblasers, even more than he, loved 
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humanity at large. The volume is filled with 
pictures of the many kinfolk. He modestly 
owns that while the Dornblasers were not 
great they were good; and yet they filled all 
offices known to military parlance and among 
them, we note, that one was a major-general. 
There were preachers, missionaries, men and 
women of God of all classes. 

As a soldier young Dornblaser did valiant 
service. When on guard, he favored none. He 
hewed to the line and let the ‘“‘quips” fall where 
they might. He assisted in the capture of Jef- 
ferson Davis but could not discern the jus- 
tification of this one’s long survival when his 
beloved Lincoln was assassinated. 

The funeral service was held from historic 
Grace Church, where he had served as pastor 
and then as pastor emeritus. The chancel was 
banked with flowers. The Rev. H. G. Twiet- 
meyer, pastor of the church, had charge of the 
service. Dr. K. E. Irvin of Elmhurst, Il., for- 
mer pastor, preached the sermon; and Dr. J. M. 
Bramkamp, a, long-time friend and co-worker, 
spoke in a reminiscent vein and offered the 
final prayer. Captain Ambrose, Commander of 
the George Thomas Post, Grand Army of the 
Republic, pronounced the last rites of the Post 
for Comrade Dornblaser. The captain himself 
is a centenarian. 

Dr. Dornblaser late in life married again, 
a fine German woman whom he met as in his 
loneliness he brooded over the loss of his be- 
loved sons who fell in the first World War. 
The Doctor made a number of trips across the 
Atlantic and he and Mrs. Dornblaser finally 
came to live on American soil. She, too, mourns 
his passing. One pauses but to marvel at the 
ripe age, the humble trust, the fine achieve- 
ments, and the triumphant transition of one 
who served both his country and his God, and 
served both so well. J. A. Leas. 


The Rev. Eugene Stetler 
son of the Rev. Daniel Morgan Stetler and 
Barbara Anna (nee Schitler) Stetler, was born 
in Frederick, Montgomery County, Pa., Septem- 
ber 29, 1870, and entered into rest at the Good 
agar Home, Allentown, Pa., November 10, 


The funeral service was conducted from the 


chapel of the Good Shepherd Home November 
14 by the superintendent, the Rev. Conrad W. 
Raker. Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, president of the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania, and Dr. Walter 
G. Veit, president of the Allentown Conference, 
participated in the service. Interment took 
place in Fairview Cemetery, Allentown. 

Eugene Stetler was baptized in 1871 by the 
Rev. W. B. Fox and confirmed in 1886 at 
Beavertown, Snyder County, Pa. He was grad- 
uated from Muhlenberg College in 1893 and 
from the Philadelphia Theological Seminary in 
1896. He was ordained by the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania the same year. He served two 
pastorates, one at Gouldsboro, Pa., and the 
other at Virgin City, Mo. He retired from the 
active ministry on account of ill health and 
entered the Good Shepherd Home in 1915, re- 
maining there until his death. 

Mr. Stetler was married in 1897 to Ursula 
Irene Benner, who preceded him in death. He 
is survived by two children: John and Betina, 
and the following brothers and sisters: Daniel, 


Detroit, Mich.; Fred, Audubon, N. J.; Harry 
and Jacob, Buffalo, N. Y.; Mrs. Ada Stetler 
Schwartz, Philadelphia, Pa.; and Mrs. Mary 


Stetler Latshaw, Dornsife, Pa. 
—Sweet Charity, Allentown, Pa. ° 


MARRIED 


Ernst-Scheuringer. The marriage of Elizabeth 
C. Scheuringer, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles A. Scheuringer, Philadelphia, Pa., to 
the Rev. Wilton Donald Ernst took place De- 
cember 6 in St. Luke’s Lutheran Church, 
Philadelphia. 

The ceremony was performed by John W. 
Richards, D.D., pastor of St. Luke’s, and the 
Rev. Henry C. Cornehlsen, Jr., of Easton, Pa. 

Pastor Ernst is at present engaged in organiz- 
ing a congregation in the Temple Stadium sec- 


tion of the city. 
SYNOD 


The 117th annual convention of the Synod of 
South Carolina will be held in St. Paul’s 
Church, Columbia, S. C., H. A. McCullough, 
D.D., and the Rev. Edgar D. Ziegler pastors, 
January 27-29, 1942. The Holy Communion will 
be administered at the first session, Tuesday, 
at 11.00 a. M. Karl W. Kinard, Sec. 
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“It is your duty to see that the services of Gud’s 
House be held at the proper times, and conducted 
in accordance with the Order of the Church; that 
the pure Word of God be preached, as the Church 
confesses it, and only by those duly authorized 


according to the constitution of this congregation.” 


Common Service Book 


Philad |phia: Pennsylvan! 
The aie cet Publication House 


of congregations and individuals, WORSHIP is also one of the major aspects of the deacon’s work, 


although this fact is not always recognized. To be useful to the pastor in this respect and faithful in 


the performance of such duty, the church councilman needs to be fully informed regarding his respon- 


sibility in this realm. 


A follow-up of Forty Thousand Strong, this 
studybook contains a surprising amount of infor- 
mation regarding the duties of church council- 
men when it comes to worship services. 


Covering a wide range of material, it may be 
used as a study text in connection with meetings 
of the church council, at special discussion meet- 
ings, or for individual study or. reading. 


CHAPTER SUBJECTS INCLUDE: What Is 
Worship? Meeting the Common Service Book, 
Liturgical Ways, A Variety of Responsibilities in 
the Service, Christian Symbols, Music and Wor- 
ship, Receiving the Sermon, The Holy Com- 
munion, Family and Personal Devotions, What 
Worship Does In Me. 


Samples of Discussion Questions: 


Does your congregation really participate in the service? 
If not, how shall they be trained? 


When should late-comers be shown to their pews? 


Should hymn-singing be confined to old favorites? If 
not, how are new hymns to be learned? 


How long should a sermon be? 


Should the deacons assist the pastor in private com- 


munions for the sick and aged? If so, how? 


Can family worship be observed in the average home 


under present conditions? If so, how? 


What Revision in the program of our council meetings 


shall I suggest? 
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